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Vandamm 


The spirited actress who plays the feminine angle 
of a series of triangles in Noel Coward’s Design for 
Living, a comedy whose male majority includes its 
author and Miss Fontanne’s husband, Alfred Lunt. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


The Piccoli — Arthur Hopkins’ 
Theatre Idea — Shan-Kar — 
One More River 


HE Teatro dei Piccoli, having made 
themselves thoroughly at home 
in New York, are now known officially 
simply as The Piccoli, the title under 


which they have been one of the chief |@ 


subjects of dinner conversation during 
the month. More than one drama critic, 
waxing lyric over the performance of 
these Roman puppets, has expressed the 
opinion that human actors have much 
to learn about comedy and flexibility 
from the little wooden figures. This 
would seem obvious truth. One need 
only observe the spontaneous effect of 
the inanimate actor on the enchanted 
audiences that have been frequenting the 
Lyric Theatre to appreciate their com- 
petence. But the real wonder of The 
‘Piccoli lies deeper than the beautiful or 
amusing movement brought out by skil- 
ful manipulation of strings and joints. 
It is a human, and not a marionette won- 
der. It lies in what Vittorio Podrecca, 
out of his evidently boundless knowledge 
of the theatre in all its forms, chooses 
as the material for his gay satire, and out 
of the direct, dynamic, complete, assured 
use of this material. It lies in inspired 
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Caricature from the Civic Repertory 
Production of Alice in Wonderland 


ICHARD STRAUSS’ Elektra, 

which is one of the features of 
the season in the Metropolitan in 
New York, is the first production 
made by Jean Mercier at the Thé- 
atre Municipal of Strasbourg, with 
Strauss himself leading the orchestra 
at the opening performance. Later in 
the year, Mr. Mercier plans to pro- 
duce Tristan with the mise-en-scéne 
which Appia used at the Scala in 
1923, when Toscanini held the con- 
ductor’s baton. 


HERE is news of a new ballet 

called The Three Cornered Hat 
with music by Schwartz (not by de 
Falla) and with settings by Covar- 
rubias. It has been adapted from a 
story by Pedro Antonio d’Alarcon. 
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HE Theatre Museum in Mu- 

nich, founded twenty-five years 
ago by the gift of the distinguished 
actress, Clara Ziegler, has been cele- 
brating the opening of six new ex- 
hibition rooms in the famous Odys- 
seus-Salen in the Festsaalbau der Resi- 
denz. Anyone who has, under the 
very gracious guidance of the director 
of the Clara Ziegler Museum, wan- 
dered through the rooms of her home, 
crowded to bursting with theatre 
treasures which had no chance of 
ample showing, will rejoice that this 
chance to recreate the history of the 
theatre has come to Munich, one of 
the finest, freest homes the theatre has 
ever had. ‘The opportunity for en- 
largement has come through varied 
co-operation, not least through the 
wife of a world famous theatre archi- 
tect, the late Max Littmann, the rec- 
ord of whose entire work forms a 
part of the new collection. Another 
special feature is the complete collec- 
tion of theatre designs and models, 
the work of the Quaglios, one of the 
most prolific and distinguished fam- 
ilies of stage designers, who served the 
theatres of Munich for over a hun- 
dred years. Even these six added 
rooms, it is said, give the collection 
only fair breathing space. Perhaps, 
as the years go, it may find the room 
and the power that its beauty and va- 
riety warrant. The Clara Ziegler 
Home will continue to serve as be- 
fore for small special exhibitions of 
the history and work of the theatre. 


THE Acts of St. Richard, a new 

play by E. Werge-Oram, the 
author of The Acts of Rahere, pro- 
duced with success in the church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great in Lon- 
don in 1930, is to be given in the 
Cathedral Close at Chichester, Sus- 
sex, ending with a procession to the 
Saint’s shrine, as the Centenary Cele- 
bration of the Oxford Movement, on 
June 16, 17, 20 and 21, 1933. The 
production is made by E. Martin 
Browne who holds the post of Direc- 
tor of Religious Drama to the Diocese. 


rhythms, in pauses that say more than 
words, in the intelligent cooperation 
that makes effective ensemble playing. 
In other words, it lies in the remarkable 
direction of Vittorio Podrecca, who on 
the basis of these performances alone, 
deserves recognition among the foremost 
of the world’s regisseurs. 


HERE is an article by Arthur Hop- 

kins in the January issue of The New 
Outlook. It is called The Lost Theatre 
and may make readers of —THEATRE 
ARTS who chance upon it rub their 
eyes and wonder whether the editors of 
THEATRE ARTS collaborated with Mr. 
Hopkins or, perhaps, whether Mr. Hop- 
kins has been writing THEATRE ARTS 
editorials for the last ten years, the two 
are so close in theatre idea. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the latter is nearer the 
truth. For THEATRE ARTS might very 
well not have been in existence today if 
ten years ago Arthur Hopkins had not 
encouraged the editors in the belief that 
a theatre out of commerce, a theatre 
that belonged among the arts and to 
which glamour and poetry and acting 
were no strange words, was worth fight- 
ing for and might some day return to 
make a long fight worth while. It is 
well to note that Mr. Hopkins’ plea for 
such a theatre is no sudden change of 
heart come upon him now that the little 
girl in his neighborhood will not speak 
to him any more because it is so long 
since he has had a hit. Mr. Hopkins, 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, and Mr. 
David Belasco were always the steadiest 
and strongest supporters THEATRE ARTS 
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KATHARINE CORNELL AS LUCRECE 


The grieving heroine of an ancient narrative makes her 
tragic decision. From the Latin prose of Livy’s chronicles 
through Shakespeare’s English poem to André Obey’s 
French play and Thornton Wilder’s adaptation the pa- 
thetic Roman story has journeyed far through time and 
language to its appearance on the New York stage. 
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LUCRECE 


An impressive Renaissance setting, designed by 
Robert Edmond Jones, the sumptuous trappings of 
the Middle Ages, the use of a masked narrator on 
each side of the stage, the severely classic simplicity 
of Guthrie McClintic’s direction, all contrive toward 
pictorial beauty and high imaginative quality. 
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had in its idea of what a theatre in 
America might well be. 


EW Yorkers who are interested in 

cinema as an art unhampered by 
censorship of any kind will have double 
opportunities this season to see the prod- 
ucts of motion picture producers whose 
aims are progress rather than profits. 
They may join The Film Forum or The 
Film Society. The first of these organi- 
zations “offers its membership a series 
of Sunday programs consisting of im- 
portant foreign and domestic films 
which would not otherwise be shown.” 
Under the presidency of Sidney How- 
ard it “aims to encourage independent 
and experimental makers of motion pic- 
tures in this country and accordingly 
dedicates proceeds above expenses to 
such enterprises, notably to workers’ 
newsreel organizations.” A number of 
films have already been secured for its 
first meetings, Kiihle Wampe, Festival 
of St. Jorgen, High Treason, Niemands- 
land, Bed and Sofa, Mother (adapted 
by Pudovkin from Gorky’s novel), and 
a film taken by Margaret Bourke-White 
in Russia. The Film Society, with Ju- 
lien Levy as president and a distin- 
guished list of sponsors and directors, 
offers its members “the opportunity to 
study selected programs of unusual films, 
see new films not otherwise to be seen, 
old films they may not have seen or wish 
to see again, and a host of short subjects 
of excellence and interest.” It plans to 
present such modern films as Cocteau’s 
La Vie d’un Poéte, Pabst’s Dreigroschen- 
oper, Bunuel’s L’Age d’Or, Lang’s M, 
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Ne very long ago Mr. J. T. 
Grein, who appears in every 
history of the beginnings of the inde- 
pendent theatre in England, was 
guest of honor at a dinner celebrating 
his fifty years’ devotion to the profes- 
sion of dramatic criticism. Among 
the epigrams quoted as springing from 
the brilliant speeches at the dinner 
were the following: (Of Mr. J. T. 
Grein) “He still produces plays in 
the original Chinese and expects critics 
to attend them on Sunday after- 
noons.” (Shaw of the critics) “The 
invariable kindness with which the 
critics of London receive my last- 
play-but-one. .. .” (Shaw of the 
amateurs) “Amateur societies all 
over the country are always getting 
up. desperate little performances 
which, nevertheless, have a curious 
quality which you can never get in 
professional performances. I believe, 
as Wagner said, that music is kept 
alive, ‘not by the grand operas in the 
capitals, but on cottage pianos’. The 
theatre in England is being kept go- 
ing still by a large number of small 


ventures — remarkably like Mr. 
Grein’s small original venture.” 
e 


OF the larger Berlin theatres, only 
one is reported dark this season, 
although several were closed last year. 
Liliom, which seems to have found 
sudden life again all over the world, 
is revived with Hans Albers in the 
title role. Shaw is playing in two 
theatres. At the Lessing, Pygmalion 
with Oskar Homolka and Grete 
Mosheim is an actors’ success, but 
Too True to be Good at the Theatre 
in the Stresemannstrasse, although the 
leading role is played by Moissi, has 
come in for the same critical disap- 
proval it has met wherever it went. 
Half a dozen musical comedies are 
going on toward a record in good per- 
formances, and Hauptmann opened 
the year on three stages. 
& 

Ts would have been pleasant to see 

Peter Pan in London with Jean 
Forbes-Robertson in the name part 
and Mary Casson as Wendy. 
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nee that is most delightful in 
the literature of the opera has 
been lost in the change of that form 
from the early court performances of 
music and drama to its present grand 
scale. There has, however, been a 
recent happy tendency to search out 
and revive the smaller scores. Much 
of the impetus in America has come, 
not from opera-houses themselves but, 
as we are beginning to expect of new 
impulses, from the colleges; this time 
chiefly fom Werner Josten of Smith 
College. The movement gains 
strength with the announcement by 
Ernest Hutcheson, dean of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, that the for- 
mation of a permanent company is 
contemplated (a few years hence) as 
an outgrowth of the annual operatic 
performances of the School, to spe- 
cialize in these little known works. 
Handel’s Xerxes, nearly 200 years 
old and Handel’s only comic opera, 
was the first of this year’s productions. 
Others that are announced are: 
Monteverdi’s The Coronation of 
Poppea, Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi, 
and Cimarosa’s The Secret Marriage. 


g 

B. PRIESTLEY has written 
* a new play called The Round- 
about which is on the program of the 

Liverpool Repertory Theatre. 

* 
M ALVERN and Salzburg are on 
the calendar again—Salzburg, 
(July 28th to August 3lst) with a 
centenary performance of Faust added 
to its repertory for production in the 
courtyard of the Festspielhaus, and 
Malvern, (July 24th to August 12th) 
with an entire new list to represent 
Four Hundred Years of English 
Drama. The plays this year, includ- 
ing a new play not yet announced, 
are: 15th Century, The Conversion 
of St. Paul, author unknown; 1575, 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, Mr. S. 
Master of Arts; 1630, The Fair 
Maid of the West, Thomas Hey- 
wood; 1678, All for Love, John Dry- 
den; 1837, The Love Chase, Sheri- 
dan Knowles; 1891, The Dancing 
Girl, Henry Arthur Jones. 


such cinema classics as Eisenstein’s Po- 
temkin, Lubitsch’s The Doll, Dreyer’s 
Passion of Joan of Arc, and such old 
films “of primitive or other sentimental 
value” as The Perils of Pauline, Ray- 
mond Griffith’s Hands Up, Stroheim’s 
Foolish Wives. Modelled on foreign 
societies of like nature these organiza- 
tions are the first to take constructive 
steps toward the liberating of American 
motion pictures from commercialism 
and its attendant stupidities. 


DAY SHAN-KAR and his group 

of Hindu dancers and musicians 
were a striking feature of the Interna- 
tional Dance Festival. The audience 
who greeted them expected to find in 
the highly stylized movement and ges- 
ture of this Oriental dance, and the un- 
familiar tonalities of Hindu music, a 
form more satisfying to the curiosity 
than to the understanding or to aesthetic 
appreciation. But as so often happens, 
in things that are completely right and 
true, Shan-Kar’s dance did not seem 
strange at all, only replete with an un- 
known beauty. The idea of the dance, 
and its pattern, the movement of the 
dancer, the costumes, the music, were of 
a single purpose, easy to enjoy. And 
this was as true of the ritual dances as 
of the simpler pantomimes. Students 
may know that every slightest gesture in 
the Hindu dance has its own meaning; 
they may be stimulated by the experi- 
ence of Shan-Kar’s dance to search out 
some of these meanings, and such curi- 
osity may enrich their experience when 
they see the dancers at another time. But 
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they will not need it to thrill to the 
dance as a work of art, nor will they 
need to know the forms of Hindu music 
to enjoy the magic playing of the artists 
who accompany the dancers. 





Beatrice Lillie with Clark and Mc- 
Cullough in Walk a Little Faster 


N the January issue of THEATRE ARTS 

appeared two delightful photographs 
of the performance of a play which the 
new Gate Theatre—Festival Playhouse 
cartel gave last Autumn during Ash- 
ley Dukes’ absence abroad. It was 
an old farce of his called One More 
River which the Stage Society had pre- 
sented years ago in semi-realistic style, 
with a cast including (among other bril- 
liant comedians) Jeanne de Casalis, 
Athene Seyler, Angela Baddeley, Leslie 
Banks, Ernest Thesiger, and Malcolm 
Keen. The critics who remembered the 
old production and saw the new archi- 
tectural setting, the stylized acting, and 
generally fantastic presentation of this 
“gentle parody in very blank verse of 
the conventions of drawing room com- 
edy”, wrote a series of press notices 
which Mr. Dukes says were “mostly 
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T= Experimental Theatre of 
Vassar College does not quite 
understand what people mean who 
talk of dullness and depression in the 
theatre. The Comptroller recently 
handed Hallie Flanagan, Director of 
the Theatre, a check for $1,000 from 
some entirely unknown source, and as 
reward for a virtue not unknown but 
indistinguishable in the long list of 
this theatre’s high virtues. Perhaps 
we shall know better what qualities 
encourage gifts like this when the 
Vassar Theatre adds (to the plays 
out of American life, the series out of 
history, the Japanese Noh play, the 
Hippolytus, etc., which have made 
their record), as they will on Janu- 
ary 14th, the first performance in 
English of a 4th Century Hindu 
love story The Svapnavasavadatta of 
Bhasa (The Dream of Vasavadatta). 


| i Stuttgart the Wurtemberger 

Landestheater celebrates the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the death of Rich- 
ard Wagner by giving a festival of 
all Wagner’s music-dramas in chron- 
ological order, beginning with Die 
Feen and Das Liebesverbot and even 
including the little fragment Die 
Hochzeit. This brave undertaking is 
directed by Harry Stangenberg. 


ERHAPS with the same semi- 

centenary in mind, or perhaps just 
because Wagner’s life and character 
and loves always seem dramatic ma- 
terial, there is reported to be in prepa- 
ration in England a new play on the 
life of Richard Wagner, dealing with 
the period of Tristan and the affair 
with Matilde Wesendonck. 

€ 

S7: JOHN ERVINE quotes ‘a 

very able theatre manager’ as, in 
his turn, quoting a direction given to 
a film cast by the ‘greatest film pro- 
ducer in England’ as follows: “Don’t 
let me catch any of you acting!” 
“And then,” says the comment point- 
edly, “the inept creatures lament that 
the theatres are emptying.” 
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N both sides of the water every- 

one who admires good acting is 
hoping that Edith Evans will have a 
better welcome for her American ap- 
pearance in Evensong than she had for 
her incisive portrait of Florence 
Nightingale in The Lady with a 
Lamp, a play that was far too weak 
to carry the weight of the part. 


e 

Maeeco CITY is optimistically 

building for the future of the 
Mexican theatre arts. The old gov- 
ernment-owned theatre, the Teatro 
Hidalgo, has recently been completely 
renovated and is henceforth, under 
the direction of the Ministry of Pub- 


lic Education, to house (besides thea-- 


trical productions) the activities of 
the National Symphony Orchestra and 
other musical organizations. It also 
has been ‘the home of a stock company 
(with Gloria Iturbe as leading lady) 
which began this season with a pro- 
duction of Ibsen’s Ghosts. Other 
plays by Strindberg, Hauptmann, 
Toller, Shaw, Barrie, Coward, Gorky, 
Pirandello and Dostoyevsky were an- 
nounced to follow. The other gov- 
ernment-owned playhouse, the Na- 
tional Theatre, begun twenty-five 
years ago under the regime of Porfirio 
Diaz, it is announced, will be com- 
pleted before 1934. The seating ca- 
pacity, originally intended for some 
fifteen hundred of Mexico City’s dis- 
tinguished society, is being quadru- 
pled and the elaborate ornamentation 
and rococo decorations are being elim- 
inated or simplified. A third theatrical 
enterprise that is attracting attention 
is the intimate little Teatro de Orien- 
tacion, which is situated inside the 
building of the Secretariat of Public 
Education. According to that admir- 
able journal, Mexican Life, from 
which much of this information is 
gleaned, the Teatro de Orientacion 
aims “to seek new dramatic orient- 
ations” and “has carried out a sched- 
ule of diversified experiments.” 


e 
Rover EDMOND JONES 
has tendered his resignation as 
Art Director of the recently opened 
Radio City at Rockefeller Centre. 


couched in terms of condolence, with the 
playwright butchered to make a pro- 
ducer’s holiday.” He visited the per- 
formance at the Gate Theatre reluctantly 
on his return, only to find “how wrong a 
writer for the stage can be about his 
work. I was charmed and delighted,” 
he says, in a note in the Gate-Festival 
Review, “by the production of One More 
River, not because it was my own play 
—that I quickly and happily forgot— 
but because its slight framework had 
been lent so much substance and vitality 
by the direction. I cannot recall one 
player who spoke the lines without the 
sense of mischief necessary to the whole 
... Thank Heaven for a director who 
understands that actors must be acrobats 
and dancers and all the score of things 
the realist stage forbids them to be.... 
How attractive these men and women 
are by comparison with the proper well- 
groomed stage creatures of Shaftesbury 
Avenue! ... Hand upon heart, I swear 
I am wholly on the producer’s side in 
this matter of One More River, and 
warn critics to come between us at their 
peril. I will admit modestly that the 
piece was quite dead until the Gate and 
Festival had the notion of reviving it. It 
is now far from dead, and this produc- 
tion counts in the new English theatrical 
movement. (After many months spent 
this year in America, France, and Ger- 
many, I believe in England as the home 
of that movement). I will even resist a 
strong temptation to rewrite the play; it 
is better to write new ones instead, for a 
like theatrical treatment, as every young 
English playwright should be doing.” 
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Gino Biagini 


No single contribution to the holiday season pro- 
vided more hilarity than the little wooden perform- 
ers from Italy with their sophisticated satiric com- 
ment on circus and travelogue, opera and concert, 
minstrel and ballet and revue. Their: productions 
should do much to aid American puppeteers in their 
attempt to win recognition for the stringed figures 
as purveyors of adult entertainment. 





AFRICA SPEAKS 
IN THE 


TEATRO DEI PICCOLI 
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HARALD KREUTZBERG 


A striking pose of head and hands, moment from a 
dance in the repertory of the German artist who 
has been appearing in the first program on the vast 
stage of the Music Hall at Rockefeller Center. 


a 


Charmante Studios 





JACQUES CARTIER AND TASHAMIRA 


Featured performers of the Dance Center’s recent 
production, Tempo, in which that typically American 
institution, the Dance Marathon, is used as a basis 
for an amusing story-ballet. The choreography and 
direction were by Gluck-Sandor and Felicia Sorel, 
the music by Herbert Kingsley. 














A setting model by Boris Aronson, designed and 
realized with ingenuity and humor for the revue in 
which Beatrice Lillie joins with Clark and McCul- 


lough in the business of laugh-making. 





WALK A LITTLE FASTER 
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WONDERLAND 


Broadway in Review 


By MORTON EUSTIS 


unquestionably derive a moral from the fact that it was not 

an original play but an adaptation of the book of nonsense 
which gave her birth that provided the month’s most stimulating 
evening in the theatre. On her theory that “everything’s got a 
moral if you can only find it” she would doubtless also point to the 
paradox that it was not from the pen of an S. N. Behrman that the 
wittiest dialogue of the month rippled forth but from the words 
penned for the printed page by an Oxford mathematician some 
fifty years ago. 

Leaving the Duchess for the moment to find her moral where she 
may, and knowing full well that she will find it with one dig of her 
“uncomfortably sharp chin” into Alice’s shoulder, the drama addict 
must admit to a native disappointment that new productions by the 
Theatre Guild, Gilbert Miller and Rowland Stebbins all proved 
disillusionments of a kind. But he cannot take out his resentment 
against Eva Le Gallienne’s production of Alice in Wonderland. For 
with Alice and the characters of Wonderland repeopling the stage 
of the Civic Repertory Theatre the meagre dramatic fare of the 
month overnight becomes replete with theatrical nourishment. 
And the moral of that, as the Duchess has just about made up her 
mind, is—“Oh, ’tis love, ’tis love, that makes the world, the world 
go round!” 

When once you have stated that Alice in Wonderland has act- 
ually come to life down on Fourteenth Street, you have bestowed 
high praise on Miss Le Gallienne’s venture. To many it seemed 
impossible ever to recreate the spirit of Lewis Carroll’s text or the 
character of Alice herself in terms of the stage. Miss Le Gallienne, 
however, as producer and adaptor, and Josephine Hutchinson in 
the part of Alice have succeeded in doing just this. What is more, 
Alice in Wonderland on the stage (and, for good measure, Through 
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TT redoubtable Duchess of Alice in Wonderland would 


ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND 
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the Looking Glass ‘as well) emerges as more than just a capable 
translation of a famous book. It stands squarely on its own feet. 
It does not rely on the audience to supply the background from the 
book. It supplies background and characterization and is a com- 
plete entity in itself. As it is played in front of the delightful set- 
tings designed after the Tenniel originals it not only enriches one’s 
pleasure in the book but does not offend the special individual in- 
terpretations put on the nonsensical characters of Lewis Carroll’s 
imagining. 

The adaptation, made by Miss Le Gallienne and Florida Frie- 
bus, follows the Lewis Carroll text closely. It finds Alice entering 
Wonderland through the looking glass and the first of the Wonder- 
land characters we are introduced to is the White Rabbit. In close 
succession we meet the Mouse, the Dodo, the Lory, the Eaglet, the 
Crab, who is “enough to try the patience of an oyster”, and the 
Duck. We see them swimming in the Pool of Tears and are in- 
itiated into the mystery of Caucus Racing. We see the Caterpillar, 
the Cheshire Cat (and his grin), the Fish and Frog Footmen, the 
Duchess and the Pig. We sit with Alice through the Mad Tea 
Party, play croquet with a Flamingo, watch the Mock Turtle and 
the Gryphon dance the Lobster Quadrille and attend the trial 
before the King and Queen of Hearts. In the second act we race 
madly with Alice and the Red Queen (without getting anywhere 
at all) ; we make the acquaintance of the Goat, of Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, the Walrus and the Carpenter, the White Chess 
Queen and Humpty Dumpty. We see the White Knight fall off 
his horse; we sit through the hilarious dinner party when the mut- 
ton dances round the table and sadly we return home with Alice 
to her big armchair and to Dinah. 

Miss Le Gallienne, you can see, has given us unsparingly of 
Wonderland. It takes her more scenes than the average revue to do 
so, but thanks to the compactness of her adaptation and the in- 
genuity of [rene Sharaff’s settings, which unreel themselves from a 
spool, giving a constant flow of movement and variety to the 
production, the action is never jerky but proceeds steadily through 
each act without the curtain being lowered. As a director, Miss 
Le Gallienne has accomplished a superhuman task, overcoming 
technical difficulties that seemed insurmountable, and giving a pace 
and technical surety to the production that are not often seen. Vis- 
ually, too, she has presented a series of lovely and well balanced 
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stage pictures. The extremely complicated costumes, designed by 
Miss Sharaff and executed by Mme. Geraud, were perfect repro- 
ductions of those in the Tenniel illustrations, as were the animal 
heads and masks and the marionettes of the Walrus and the Carpen- 
ter (not to mention the oysters) designed by Remo Bufano. Richard 
Addinsell’s musical accompaniment did much to add to the gaiety 
and to establish the mood, and even its flights into rather cock-eyed 
jazz were not out of place. 

Enough credit cannot be given to Miss Hutchinson for her 
simple and unaffected performance as Alice. She never overacted 
or resorted to coyness or winsomeness in her interpretation. She 
was always the shy and questioning little girl of Lewis Carroll’s 
book with “bright, eager eyes” and “that queer little toss of her 
head to keep back the wandering hair that would get into her 
eyes,” which is as much as anyone could ask for. Joseph Schild- 
kraut was a magnificently savage Queen of Hearts and Charles 
Ellis was a properly thunderous Duchess. The rest of the large 
cast gave uniformly restrained and able performances, in particular 
Miss Le Gallienne herself as the White Chess Queen. 


Turning from the simple mysteries and gentle—but definitely 
present—humors of Alice, we come to S. N. Behrman’s Biography, 
a sophisticated comedy of modern manners which the Theatre 
Guild has produced as its second offering of the year and here we 
are afforded a gentle—but no less definite—let down. For 
Biography, despite an excellent initial idea and many flashes of 
expert high comedy dialogue, never measures up in the sum total to 
the expectations in store for it. After a good first act, and a less 
good second act, it seems to be continually on the verge of coming 
to grips with its main theme only to skate blithely away from it in 
the field of farce. In his characterization, too, Mr. Behrman, 
except in the subtle delineation of his leading character, has only 
sketched types, which are all the more obviously types in contrast 
to the central figure. As Biography does afford considerable amuse- 
ment, it may seem unnecessarily perverse to dwell at length on its 
failings. If Biography were the work of a less gifted playwright 
this might be true. We should be thankful for what we had re- 
ceived and hope for more next time. But Mr. Behrman, by right 
of being one of our most brilliant writers of high comedy—a field 
in which American dramatists are notable chiefly because of their 
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rarity—must be judged by standards considerably more severe. 

Mr. Behrman has selected as his protagonist a charming, easy- 
going woman painter whose relations with her fellow men have not 
been “evil” but just casual during a lifetime of love affairs. At 
forty when the edge seems to be wearing thin on life she is re- 
vivified by the offer of a thwarted and arrogant young emissary of 
a cheap publishing house to write her biography for a sensational 
magazine, detailing facts about prominent subjects painted and 
loved by her. 

Stung to anger by the blatant rudeness of the young editor, yet 
captivated by his sullen and rather pathetic crusading qualities, she 
starts to work, only to draw down on her head the ire of her first 
lover, now a platitudinous candidate for the United States Senate, 
who intercedes with his prospective father-in-law to prevent the 
publication which may ruin his career. She finally falls in love with 
and lives with the young editor, re-enkindles unwillingly the spark of 
devotion in her first lover who proposes matrimony, and then burns 
the manuscript of her own free will and departs for Hollywood to 
chronicle more great names on canvas, knowing that her spirit of 
“tolerance” could never permit her to be happy with either man. 


In brief outline Biography seems to bear the elements of a splen- 
did comedy and in brief outline it does. The trouble is that Mr. 
Behrman was not content to let his story tell itself in the terms of 
the characters but must needs introduce many extraneous scenes 
which detract from his main plot—notably the farcical one in the 
third act wherein the first lover, his fiancée, and prospective father- 
in-law all argue it out in the woman’s studio. Some of these inter- 
ludes are comic in themselves, but high comedy should spring pri- 
marily from the characterization, and even brilliant dialogue cannot 
disguise this fact. 

If Mr. Behrman has been slipshod in part of his contribution to 
the evening’s entertainment, the same cannot be said for Ina Claire, 
who after all too long an absence in Hollywood returns to Broad- 
way to demonstrate again that she is one of our foremost com- 
ediennes. Looking younger and lovelier than ever, Miss Claire 
gave a finely shaded and illuminating performance, sharpening 
every witticism with her crisp and brittle diction, and by her own 
sparkling brilliance and the slightest of changes in her expression 
clarifying the author’s intention and giving added depth and insight 
to the characterization. Earle Larimore, in the part of the raw 
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youth, is properly blatant and it is not due to lack of ardor on his 
part that the characterization does not come to life. Arnold Korff, 
in the role of an elderly Viennese composer, gives the best support- 
ing performance of the evening. The Guild has mounted the play 
with a realistic studio setting by Jo Mielziner, one of the hardest 
sets to play light comedy against ever devised. With wall paper of 
a faded gold leaf, oriental chandeliers and ornamental doors, two 
huge portraits which stare at the audience and countless excrescences 
here and there, the two-story setting neither expresses the character 
of the woman whose studio it is nor serves as a background to 
heighten the comedy. Philip Moeller’s direction, on the other 
hand, caught the spirit of the play and gave it a variety of move- 
ment that made the script more lively. In sum and substance, how- 
ever, despite the welcome contribution of Miss Claire and the 
many amusing moments furnished by Mr. Behrman, Biography 
must be listed as a disappointment all the greater because of the 
inherent possibilities of the idea. 


Approximately the same summation could be applied to Red 
Planet with which Rowland Stebbins, the incorporated Lawrence 
Rivers of Green Pastures fame, opened his season. Red Planet, 
written in collaboration with J. E. Hoare by the same John L. 
Balderston whose Berkeley Square ptovoked stimulating after- 
dinner conversation a few years ago on the question of the telescop- 
ing of time, concerns itself with the reactions on the world of the 
immediate future to the first radio messages from Mars, which 
flash across the ether a clarion call advocating a return to the fund- 
amentals of Christianity. Unlike Berkeley Square, however, which 
made a persuasive theatrical argument for its thesis, Red Planet 
states its argument in such muddled terms that what might have 
been good satire, drama, or melodrama by its own right, turns out 
to be no one of these things but a curious and unsatisfactory mix- 
ture of them all. The authors envisage a tired and disillusioned 
world turning to a frenzy of religious zeal when the Martian mes- 
sages tell of a new prophet whose Golden Rules are fundamentally 
the same laid down by Christ in the Beatitudes. Cinemas are 
turned into ‘churches; mobs sing in the streets; financiers corner the 
market on Bibles and the Golden Rule replaces every existing eco- 
nomic and political order. In the last act, when depression has 
definitely gone round the corner and hope has been reborn through- 
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out the world, we learn that the messages from Mars were sent by a 
half-mad scientist in the Alps, with the sole intent of wrecking the 
new era he had provoked. The young engineer and his wife who 
made the communications avert this disaster, sacrificing themselves 
and the scientist by blowing up their studio, and the world does 
them homage in Westminster Abbey and ironically continues sing- 
ing its hymns. 

Told in the fanciful terms of Beggar on Horseback, Red Planet 
might have been a swift and bitter satire on the futile yearnings of 
civilization toward some form of concrete stability. Written in 
still a different vein it might have been a first class melodrama. It 
might, too, have emerged as a real tragedy, if the authors had 
managed to deal cosmically with their theme, to make the awaken- 
ing of the world to hope by these fleeting messages from another 
planet so moving and dramatic that the final discovery that this, 
too, was futility might take on the significance of universal tragedy. 
As it is, Red Planet tells a story so implausibly adapted to the stage 
that we cannot accept it as drama or melodrama, and we are not 
given a chance to accept it on any other terms. 

If the authors’ intentions were to have us accept the play as a 
satirical flight of fancy, they gave our imagination no rein to in- 
dulge in any flights, despite the fact that the idea behind the play 
inevitably.does evoke them. If they wanted us to take their theme 
seriously they should first have concocted a theme we could take 
seriously. But to expect us to be deeply moved—as they evidently 
do—by the sight of staid gentlemen in top hats parading the streets 
in front of Buckingham Palace singing “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers” and then to be moved to ironic laughter or heartbreak by 
the discovery that all this fervor is being expended on a false 
illusion, is too much to expect. There are moments of excitement 
and flashes of “good theatre” in Red Planet but in the main the 
play never gets out of the “might have been”’ class. 

Mr. Stebbins has given Red Planet a dignified, handsome and 
well staged production, and Lee Simonson has designed some ex- 
tremely effective formalistic settings, displaying particular imagin- 
ation in the scene outside Buckingham Palace and in his setting for 
the House of Commons. But Red Planet for all their efforts re- 
mains another play with a good idea not well expressed. 

If Biography and Red Planet proved disillusioning, one should 
perhaps be tolerant of the fact that two highly successful European 
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plays of the past year fell to a greater or lesser degree in the same 
category. Autumn Crocus by C. L. Anthony, which Lee Shubert 
(in association with Basil Dean) imported from London where it 
was a success last year, is handicapped by a script that needs cut- 
ting and tightening throughout and ‘by a tendency to oversweetness 
and mawkishness that seems, incidentally, to have a huge appeal to 
English audiences. It is written with such evident sincerity and 
simplicity, however, and it is so well acted in the same terms that it 
finally emerges as a gentle and tender document on the woes of 
frustration, and is, with all its defects, ‘worth seeing. 

The victim of frustration in this case is a faded English school- 
teacher who in an overnight stay at a Tyrolean mountain chalet 
experiences the pangs of first love with a young and engaging 
Austrian innkeeper. Resolving to get something out of life before 
its bloom is faded, she throws conscience to the winds and decides 
to stay on and live with him. She is brought rudely to her senses 
by her strait-laced travelling companion and she leaves for spin- 
sterhood and respectability, retaining, however, idyllic memories of 
a love scene by a mountain shrine. 

Autumn Crocus should be guaranteed to woo those who look 
kindly towards sentimental adventures in the Tyrol. And to this 
congregation of souls must be added the feminine contingent which 
seems to be making a matinee idol out of Francis Lederer, the 
young Czechoslovakian actor starred in the role of the innkeeper. 
Masculine theatre-goers, too, can pocket any fear that Mr. 
Lederer is but another passionate shadow with a strong feminine 
appeal and an equally powerful masculine repeal. For despite the 
fact that Mr. Lederer has caused many a feminine heart to flutter 
and will continue to, he is an actor of distinction in his own right. 
He is good looking, attractive, and has, moreover, that quality essen- 
tial to any good actor of being conscious of his audience and of know- 
ing how to play to that audience. In Autumn Crocus he had only 
to walk on the stage to rivet to attention an audience which was 
becoming restless with some very British samples of humor and the 
moment he went off stage the play seemed to stand still emotionally. 
Although it should be admitted that he seemed to have a more 
poignant appeal to the aging than the youthful, and although he 
had a tendency towards overcoyness, Mr. Lederer has so many of 
the actor’s necessary, and all too rare, qualifications that his im- 
pending visit to Hollywood seems as unfortunate for the theatre as 
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one is reluctantly led to fear that it will be for his own career. 

Basil Dean’s direction was noteworthy in its timing which helped 
to re-create and sustain throughout the tenuous mood of the piece. 
In his efforts to obtain naturalistic groupings, however, he killed 
for at least half the audience in the orchestra Mr. Lederer’s best 
piece of acting. This occurs at the moment when the innkeeper 
first becomes conscious that he is falling in love with the school- 
teacher. The lusty German mountain-climber is singing a Tyrolean 
ballad, and Mr. Lederer sits and watches the schoolteacher. Not a 
word is spoken, but by the fleeting changes in his expression Mr. 
Lederer conveys perfectly the dawning of feeling. It is a fine and 
sensitive piece of acting, but Mr. Dean places the schoolteacher 
almost between him and the audience so that only the left side of 
the house can see him. Which seems unforgivable for a director 
of Mr. Dean’s astuteness. 


Turning to Firebird, by Lajos Zihaly, the Hungarian success 
imported by Gilbert Miller, the disillusionment becomes greater. 
Mr. Zihaly seems to have had some difficulty in making up his 
mind whether he was writing a murder mystery or a drama of the 
post-war era dealing with the rebellion of youth and its readjust- 
ment to the conflicting social order, with the result that he has writ- 
ten neither. The attempt to extract the last ounce of suspense out of 
the murder mystery has killed the social drama, and the social 
drama, in turn, has made the melodrama look ridiculous. The 
characterization is constantly warped and the plotting made false 
in an endeavor to delude the audience as to the identity of the 
murderer. The final denouement itself is such a complete turn- 
about that the only emotion aroused is one of annoyance. 

What interest Firebird has—aside from the normal inquisitive- 
ness of any murder fan to know who did commit the murder—cen- 
ters round the production and on the play’s effectiveness as a veh- 
icle for Judith Anderson. Miss Anderson is provided with several 
ready-made “big” scenes in which she turns on her familiar his- 
trionic powers to their best advantage. For all her vivid posturing, 
however, and the electrical quality of excitement she is able to con- 
vey to an audience by her presence, the scenes remain emotionally 
unexciting as they do not spring naturally from the characterization. 
And for all the excellence of Miss Anderson’s playing, and for 
Henry Stephenson’s suave and polished rendering of the role of 
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her old-world husband, it remained for Elizabeth Young in a very 
small part to give the most exciting performance of the evening. 
Starting under a heavy handicap Miss Young gave an intense and 
credible impersonation of the daughter, one of the most unsympa- 
thetic parts ever written, brought a dead play vividly to life and 
held an audience which had already begun to reach for its hats 
silent and intent. 


At this writing all the remainder of last month’s new plays have 
already “folded up,” in the parlance of Broadway. And the chief 
cause for wonder is not that they failed but that they were ever put 
on. This is especially true in the case of Chrysalis by Rose Albert 
Porter, produced by Martin Beck, in association with Lawrence 
Langner and Theresa Helburn, high priestess of the Theatre Guild, 
with a large cast including Osgood Perkins and June Walker. With 
so many names of theatrical renown connected with the production, 
one did expect, if not a success, at least a stimulating failure which 
would add something worth while to the sum total of the theatre- 
going memory. But Chrysalis which attempted to interpret in 
theatrical terms cross currents of New York life on Park Avenue 
and the Bowery did not even do that. Burdened with a far-fetched 
plot in ten scenes, and weighted down by dialogue which was in- 
conceivably nineteenth century in spots, Chrysalis had little to offer 
either as entertainment or as a social document. Rose Porter can 
write occasional flashes of vivid dialogue, but Chrysalis had all the 
faults and few of the virtues of a play of scenes. The actors did 
their best to breathe life into their parts, but the breath of real life 
was unfortunately not imparted to the characters. Before relegat- 
ing Chrysalis to Cain’s Storehouse for good, however, mention must 
be made of Cleon Throckmorton’s setting for the Park Avenue 
salon, done in various tones of gold and white, which remains more 
vividly in mind than any other details of the play. The setting 
looked as if it were a room on Park Avenue, as if it had been de- 
signed by an interior decorator, and as if it had been lived in by 
the family in question. It was a handsome setting pictorially but 
what is more important it was just right for the play. 

One’s faith in the efficacy of summer tryouts, which waned con- 
siderably when Chrysalis turned out to be such a disappointment 
(it had been highly successful in Mr. Langner’s summer play- 
house) almost expired when William Caryl presented Arthur 
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Goodrich’s The Perfect Marriage, which is said to have had a suc- 


cessful tryout. The celebrants of the perfect marriage were, in this 
case, a famous French playwright, his beloved wife, his former 
mistress and his wife’s former lover, and we glimpsed them first 
in their seventies, then in a rejuvenated period forty-five years 
earlier and then once more in their white wigs and their lavender 
tears. Further mention of The Perfect Marriage must be made 
only to record the fact that Edith Barrett and Fay Bainter (under 
a considerable handicap) turned in two of the worst performances 
in their aged scenes that any actresses of note have done in some 
years. Miss Barrett staggered round the stage with the aid of a 
cane, her head shaking in convulsive movements and her voice 
alternating between a throaty crack and a sweet and winsome 
youthfulness of tone, while Miss Bainter in a red wig minced 
round the stage in little short hops, her face contorted into a large 
and frozen smile. 


It may seem a far cry from the lush sentimentality of The Per- 
fect Marriage to the brashness and vulgarity of The Great Magoo 
in which Ben Hecht and Gene Fowler told of the course of true 
love in and about the boardwalks of Coney Island and the flea 
circus. But surprising as it may seem there was just as much sen- 
timentality in Mr. Hecht’s and Mr. Fowler’s fable, the only differ- 
ence being that theirs was cloaked in the two-fisted language of the 
gutter, and it was in the slough of this very sentimentality that 
The Great Magoo floundered and finally sank. The best sequences 
in the play, and the most vulgar, were those concerned with the 
romantic side-life of the wife of a flagpole sitter, which had no 
relation to the main theme. An excellent production, with ex- 
tremely effective settings by Herman Rosse, was of no avail to 
salvage the play from itself. Nor were its several amusing lines. 


Romney Brent had the makings of a highly diverting comedy in 
his story of The Mad Hopes, a scatter-brained English family living 
in financial collapse on the Riviera. The first essential of this genre 
of play, however—one of the best examples of which is Noel 
Coward’s Hay Fever—is that the mad family portrayed be both 
funny and charming, not only to themselves but to the audience. It 
was here that The Mad Hopes fell down. The family was not 
charming enough, and their amusing antics were not translated by 
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Mr. Brent into terms of dramatic action which was funny in itself. 

If The Mad Hopes could have been a hilarious evening’s enter- 
tainment in the theatre, Jamboree by Jack Black and Bessie Beatty 
could by the same terms have been a rip-roaring melodrama of the 
bold, bad Middle West of the Nineties. As it was, Jamboree, de- 
spite its good staging, was but a pale and tepid Diamond Lil with- 
out a Mae West, rampant with situations that have been familiar 
to audiences since the same Nineties the play attempts to depict. 

For the sake of the record it must be stated that the Civic 
Repertory Theatre also produced a new comedy of manners by 
Eleanor Hinckley about the life of Jane Austen, entitled Dear Jane. 
One would prefer not to have to mention this after having seen 
Miss Hutchinson’s performance and Miss Le Gallienne’s produc- 
tion of Alice, because having done so it becomes necessary to state 
that Miss Hutchinson as Jane Austen is just as dovelike, coy and 
affectedly winsome as she is childlike, simple and unaffected as 
Alice, and that the rest of the production exhibits much these same 
qualities. 


While so many new plays have been falling by the wayside, there 
may also be a moral in the fact that six or more of Shakespeare’s 
comedies, presented by a new group known as the Shakespeare 
Theatre, have been playing to good business for a month and that 
the group is now preparing to supplement its repertory, which 
includes The Comedy of Errors, Twelfth Night and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, with Hamlet, Macbeth and Julius Caesar. This 
may be significant in view of the fact that, with all charity toward 
the merit of Percival Vivian’s intention as producing director of 
the venture, the productions are not much above the par of high 
school Shakespeare presentations. Which again brings up the ques- 
tion of whether Shakespeare badly done is better than no Shake- 
speare at all—the answer to which, in the last analysis, must lie 
with the audiences, as long as there are audiences. Shakespeare 
badly done may be anathema to one; a joy forever to another. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HERE is one old-fashioned theatrical pleasure that always 

comes with a sense of freshness—that is to stand in the wings 

of a stage during a performance and judge from the profes- 
sional angle what is being seen so differently by the amateur 
spectators in front. I enjoyed it lately at the Alhambra with 
A Kiss in Spring, an attempt at operetta-cum-ballet-cum-modern- 
direction which caused a prodigious flurry because too much was 
claimed on its behalf. It must be said in favor of the dramatic 
critics of this city that they hate pretension like the devil. And 
this operetta was pretentious in a well-meaning way, employing as 
it did a variety of arts and talents to dress up an old tale of the 
Paris Bohemians that had been better told by Henri Murger, and 
presenting the result as an example of new unity in theatrical art. 
Nothing of that sort is really possible in one of our large-scale 
theatres as they exist today in the West End of London. Their di- 
mensions are all wrong—and by that I mean not only their vast 
physical dimensions, but the relation between stage and auditorium 
which derives from the period of nineteenth-century vaudeville and 
spectacle. It would be necessary to rebuild them to get any satis- 
factory platform of action in a new theatrical sense. Producers 
like Erik Charell (of White Horse Inn) are aware of this, and 
show great ingenuity in the partial rebuilding of the interior with 
false proscenium and side entrances for the players; and Reinhardt 
only last year rebuilt the interior of the Lyceum for his production 
of The Miracle. But that only marks an awareness that a complete 
revision of our architectural ideas is needed. Young directors with 
modern notions can tinker with the present playhouse, but they can 
accomplish nothing like real unity or harmony because they are 
dealing with a giant peep-show governed by the peep-show men- 
tality in management and audience. New movements of this sort 
must begin in a quiet and disinterested fashion, like the new dra- 
matic movement of the eighteen-nineties or the theatrical movement 
at the Gate and Cambridge Festival theatres today. When impre- 
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Sarios try to introduce them into the larger theatre they are bound 
to suffer reverses, and this was the case with the Alhambra produc- 
tion, where some good direction and design and especially some 
good dancing was attached in a miscellaneous way to a sentimental 
operetta devoid of style or consequence. 

The presence of a ballet in the entertainment accounted for my 
own trespass in the wings, where I met another playwright enjoy- 
ing an hour of crowded seclusion. He told me that years ago he 
was looking on from the wings at a musical comedy when he found 
himself swept on to the stage by a surge of the male chorus dressed 
like himself in evening attire, so that he was compelled for the sake 
of appearances to dance and sing for the duration of a whole num- 
ber, always praying that nobody who knew him was in front. Then 
I remembered that in my nightmares something of the same kind 
happens to me in a serious play, where I am obliged to go on and 
represent personal adventures, tragic or comic or amorous, before 
an audience I can see dimly beyond the footlights and imagine to 
consist entirely of personal acquaintances. But we agreed that the 
back-stage slant on life and art is a valuable thing in itself, and 
should be at the service of dramatic critics and reviewers, who 
would learn from it a great deal about the business of acting and 
presentation that the direct observer misses. Especially we agreed, 
looking about us, how confused and encumbered was the stage, and 
how burdened like the world outside by the weight of its own ma- 
chinery. And my friend remarked that the showmen and painters 
and inventors and illuminators have all done their worst upon the 
stage for a couple of centuries, and have all left behind them some 
junk or litter that goes on occupying space because no one troubles 
to remove it or ask if it is necessary. At this moment in our con- 
versation we were asked by a stage workman to make way for a 
couple of projectors that were being wheeled forward by their elec- 
trical attendants, and we parted and pursued our reflections alone. 

Next I found myself enjoying a close view of that monstrous 
mechanical toy, the revolving stage, which tries to recreate for the 
modern spectator the sensation of wonderment that was created a 
century or two ago by the invention of stage flying-machines and 
the like. It certainly revolved smoothly enough under its load, 
consisting of a full box set representing the coulisses of a theatre 
and a company of dancers. Perhaps the ease of manipulation it 
brings will help to prolong the life of other stage machines and 
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properties, such as the box set itself. Otherwise the revolving ap- 
Paratus is neither very remarkable nor very helpful to the illusion, 
for I imagine every spectator of taste would rather see the corps de 
ballet trip on to the stage under their own power than see them 
served as it were on a circumambient tray. The comparatively 
small area covered by this circular platform must be a handicap to 
its spectacular use, but at the same time it safeguards the observer 
in the wings from being whisked around himself and served up as a 
performer (like my playwright friend) against his will. 

The smooth efficiency of the rest of the stage mechanics im- 
pressed me much more. During an interval, and even during the 
progress of a scene before a drop curtain, walls and pillars were 
being lifted noiselessly and swiftly into the flies, and huge practic- 
able flights of steps were being trundled on and off with effortless 
precision. The small number of actual workmen required must 
have given satisfaction to the management, though not to the unions 
concerned. The growing importance of the electricians was notice- 
able, and these aristocrats of the back-stage and above-stage worlds 
are doubtless aware that their switchboard will eventually recon- 
struct and supplant the whole theatrical scene as we know it. 


Also the human ornaments of the scene, who had been summoned 
from their dressing-rooms by bells and light signals, seemed to be 
functioning with a marvellous ease under no visible discipline of 
stage-management. After debouching in perfect order from 
crowded stairways and corridors, they formed themselves into com- 
pact bodies in their assembly positions, debouched again upon the 
stage through lanes in the towering scenery, extended themselves 
into lines of dancers or singers, and after accomplishing their num- 
ber withdrew into the narrow space of the wings—movements that 
must have been executed a dozen times in the course of the evening 
in a dozen changes of costume, but always with impeccable har- 
mony. Any military commander might have been proud of these 
figurants and figurantes, as they used to be called too contemptu- 
ously on the French stage. They are an army where the old 
walkers-on and ladies of the chorus were a rabble. So much has 
certainly been done for the stage by modern methods of produc- 
tion; standards of ensemble effect that were formerly attained only 
by a corps de ballet are now almost universal. The functional spirit 
of the machine age seems to govern the whole. 


What induced the promoters of such an entertainment to include 
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a ballet pure and simple, I cannot imagine. It was of course the 
success of the evening, because its choreographer and dancers knew 
just what effect they desired to produce, an aesthetic effect, and 
obtained it with the ease born of technical mastery; while every- 
body else was possessed by the desire to please the public and un- 
certain of how to accomplish that end. Ballet of a certain standard 
may still be possible as a decorative interlude in grand opera; it is 
quite impossible as a serious contribution to operetta. For ballet is 
in itself music and décor and all the score of things that the rest of 
the entertainment is trying to use as accessories. It is self-con- 
tained and in the best sense of the word self-sufficient (I speak of 
course of classical ballet such as was presented in this piece). Cer- 
tainly these dancers were the only performers of the evening who 
had nothing to do with the machine-stage surrounding them. They 
were independent of all its effects except lighting, and it was 
strange to see them in the wings carrying on a tradition of pose and 
costume completely indifferent to fashion of the day. 

The ballet more than anything else set me wondering at the 
marvels of mechanics and movement that constitute a theatrical 
production in the year 1933, and asking how many of them are 
worth while. What actual gain is represented by all this ma- 
chinery of scenic illusion? Does it truly enhance the work of the 
undoubted artists whose costumes and designs are seen on the stage, 
or does it get in the way of them? Is anything whatever accom- 
plished by the smooth revolutions of the stage or the smooth evolu- 
tions of the chorus? And to put it simply from the visual point of 
view, how many of the physical objects visible on the stage, 
whether in the box set of the modern play or the marbled hall of 
musical spectacle, are actually required? Is not the stage during 
a performance a jumbled museum of antiquities, in which nothing 
exists for the sake of beauty or unity but everything has been de- 
vised at some time or other for sensational effect? 

The Cambridge Festival Theatre, trying to answer these ques- 
tions in the most practical way by offering alternative means of 
theatrical effect, sweeps away the proscenium arch and the curtain 
and the painted flats and all the properties generally considered 
needful to a performance, and erects in their place an architectural 
set that serves with few modifications for the entire play. It was a 
bold stroke to produce The Merchant of Venice in this fashion, 
and the audience of the University probably regarded it as more 
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than half a joke. Certainly Portia mounted on a swing during the 
court scene, not to mention Shylock and his crony fishing in the 
Canale Grande and catching lobsters, give the conservative be- 
holder every chance of ridiculing the production; but I found it 
fresh and lively enough and would gladly see more of such in- 
terpretations of an ancient text. What is good and familiar carries 
well enough; and what is worn and pompous (meaning a great 
deal in The Merchant of Venice) is given its true value. This 
original theatre, shrewd and realistic in its aims, will continue to be 
the candid critic of everything accomplished in the West End of 
London. It seems to be the only European playhouse west of Mos- 
cow that has positive ideas of its own and the will to apply them 
to practical uses. 

Otherwise the English scene is not remarkable at this year-end. 
Springtime for Henry, Road House and Business With America are 
three farces or light comedies of hard-wearing texture, given the 
good -acting that marks them now. The more serious plays like 
For Services Rendered and Miracle at Verdun are ending com- 
paratively short runs, but others are taking their places, notably 
Hugh Walpole’s The Cathedral and James Bridie’s Jonah and the 
Whale. Shaw’s Getting Married does well in a revival by the Peo- 
ple’s National Theatre, which seems to have found a playhouse 
well suited to its aims. About one-third of the West End playhouses 
are closed, which is a large proportion for the time of year but a 
small one if comparison is made with other capitals. No new 
managements have appeared, and this is disquieting in view of the 
disappearance of several adventurous producers of recent years. 
Since we have never had a National Theatre, we can hardly say 
that its absence is felt at this time; but the standards of such a play- 
house were never more needed. 
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Once more an artist turns for inspiration to the sub- 
jects that are part of the theatre. Mr. Reynard 
discovered an unusual composition in the balconies 
of the great concert hall with their spell-bound oc- 
cupants, and made it into this distinguished etching 
which has been added to the collection of the New 
York Public Library. 
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THE GERMAN THEATRE 
A Balance Sheet 


By Dr. ARTUR KUTSCHER 


CRITICAL estimate of the theatre is a difficult and com- 

plicated thing to make. It must not be based on temporary 

impressions because the state of the theatre can be judged 
only by those who know its potentialities. These, in turn, can be 
properly understood only as the result of familiarity with the entire 
institution; and that is attained with difficulty, because the theatre 
is a powerful organism, a world in itself. 

Under the circumstances, the means to a correct understanding 
include a working knowledge of the history of the theatre and its 
development on the one hand, and on the other a mastery of theatre 
theory, the problems of style that are involved. 

Any critical estimate of the theatre along those lines would, how- 
ever, be mere scholarship, an academic valuation tempered by expert 
opinion, while what is really needed is an objective, dispassionate 
consideration of prevailing conditions, in the light of special prac- 
tice. But practice is continually changing. It is not surprising that 
conditions also change. What was desirable yesterday and even 
necessary, may have to be thrown overboard today; and what is valid 
today cannot, on the strength of that fact, claim authority tomorrow. 

History shows that the conception of the term “theatre” has been 
highly variable. Some periods have seen a complete reversal of 
existing conditions: We are living in such a period. If our fathers 
and grandfathers (the men of 1850, 1870, 1890, even of the year 
1900) could see our theatre they would be unable to find their way 
about; they would be disappointed, might not even consider it worth 
seeing at all. The theatre, to them, was an abode of culture, of edu- 
cation and literature. Morality and social conventions imposed 
severe restrictions upon subject matter and form of treatment. The 
censor did his duty sternly. A great deal of attention was paid to 
criticism and dramaturgy; the philosophy and the technique of the 
drama were well understood. Much importance was attached to a 
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comprehensive repertory, in which the classics were well represented ; 
not only national classics but those of the whole world. The pro- 
fession of the responsible dramaturgist and director was invented, 
whose duty it was to insure devotion to work and faithful produc- 
tion. The theatre was looked to for illusion, pleasant deception, 
agreeable realism, décor, pomp, pose, declamation. We need only 
think of Wildenbruch, Wilbrandt, the Meininger theatre, of Dingel- 
stedt, Possart, Clara Ziegler, Barnay. The theatre maintained a 
close contact with its public, it catered to and attracted the well-to- 
do, comfortable middle class. It embodied an elegant, complacent 


‘ideal, an embellishment of life. 


But there have been other times when the theatre and the public 
were at loggerheads, when what the theatre most wanted was to affect 
the life of the masses, to attract, to educate them. What it actually 
did was either to fight them or to treat them with contempt, appeal- 
ing instead to a small and select group—to the esoteric few. We find 
ourselves, then, confronted by a theatre not for but against the pub- 
lic—a conception which has existed, as a matter of fact. It was thus 
that Otto Brahm, at the Freie Buhne, the Lessing Theater, and 
Deutsches Theater in Berlin, about the beginning of the nineties, 
made his one-sided and fanatical stand against the public and for the 
benefit of a small circle with formalistic-aesthetic interests. His was 
a literary theatre, in the strictest ‘sense of the word. It put its stamp 
upon the formula of naturalism; produced practically none but thesis 
plays; revealed the dark and ugly side of life. It created the Kam- 
merspiel with its subdued tone, its repression, its true-to-type genu- 
ine settings. It developed unified ensemble without outstanding in- 
dividual actors, without stars. 

Max Reinhardt marks the advent of an entirely different type of 
director—the stage specialist. In the German theatre of the 19th 
Century, playwrights were the leading spirits. They, as a matter of 
course, took special interest in the repertory, in seeing the drama 
worthily represented. But in other ways, too, the stage did well 
under their leadership and became the great cultural institution it 
was still considered to be when we were young. 

Reinhardt, in contrast to Brahm, had no literary program. Our 
young dramatists owe him no great debt of gratitude. When he 
occasionally speaks a word of encouragement to those living authors 
with whom his relations are, after all, of the slightest, he sounds 
strangely arrogant. His repertory is presumably the widest ever 
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developed by any German theatre, but the principal considerations 
in its composition are scenic beauty, theatrical movement. He has 
no reverence or respect for the poet; he does not hesitate to change 
either form or matter; he permits himself arbitrary cuts and addi- 
tions—in Wedekind, as well as Shakespeare. With Reinhardt 
begins the domination of the theatre over the drama, begins the 
theatre as an end unto itself. By means of inventive direction, 
splendid casts, lavish settings and costumes, he has managed to 
make bad or exceedingly weak plays (foreign ones, if possible) not 
merely effective but great and lasting successes. His predilection 
for the Commedia dell’ Arte and pantomime are characteristic; 
they leave him, in the manner of production, a free hand. He was 
the first to sense the effectiveness of original stage business and 
improvisation; the first to make room, in our theatre, for the art of 
the vaudeville and of the circus. 

> The theatre for the ear has disappeared; the theatre for the eye 
is here. Sight is supreme. 

It is to Reinhardt’s distinct credit that he discovered, encouraged 
and trained his actors. He started in with youthful, unknown, 
teachable, tractable artists, but gradually surrounded himself, for 
shorter or longer periods, with all those that had a reputation. In 
that way, he came closer and closer to the “star” system. Quickly 
and surely he grasped the peculiar relation between player and 
part. The personal force of his highly developed mimic sense and 
his power of suggestion enabled him to get out of his performers 
the best they had to give, attaching particular importance always to 
the obtaining of effect. He infused harmony into the entire per- 
formance, but did not create any art of ensemble acting, as his 
predecessor had done. His arrangement of crowds on the stage 
was without precedent. 


/ Reinhardt’s greatest merit, however, lies in fully disclosing once 


more the great wealth of the stage, in reviving theatre-mindedness. 
Movement on the stage was obtained by every available device. 
The whole art of expression became more flexible. He called in a 
staff of prominent architects and painters. He utilized, as no one 
had done before him, all that technical knowledge, which was just 
then making amazing strides, of lighting (the spotlight, in par- 
ticular). He perfected stage machinery, tried every form of plat- 
form, from the revolving stage to the arena, from the realistic to 
the stylized setting, and indeed to the stage with no décor. But 
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there can be no doubt about it: the machine was master. Poem and 
man were openly made subservient to it. The object was effect, 
appeal to the senses, at any cost. Reinhardt’s only service to his 
age was in meeting its outer needs and fashions. He played on the 
taste of the crowd, the cosmopolitan public, on the susceptibility of 
city nerves, the “psyche” of Berlin. Sensation meant more to him 
than anything else. Consciousness of style, or the striving for style 
were not his affair. His art, open to every suggestion of the age, 
and extremely volatile, always remained extempore in character. 
He was by nature an impressionist; more accurately, a verist. He 
may be called neo-romantic only with reservations. Illusion was 
his highest aim; the sur-real, the transcendental, the mystical was 
foreign to his nature. Any profound or even intellectual problem, 
he knew how to avoid. We are grateful for what he gave us, nor do 
we demand more than he is able to give. He acts on instinct but is 
deficient in other respects; especially as regards a wide spiritual 
horizon. Reinhardt is today an obstacle in the path of our most 
modern progress. 

The after-effect of Reinhardt can be noticed everywhere; par- 
ticularly his idiosyncrasies and his weak points. Stage direction 
has come more and more to be the art of the theatre. No one 
remembers that this has not always been so, need not always be so. 
No one considers that in France, for instance, stage direction as we 
understand the term, is still unknown and our best efforts are 
ridiculed and despised there; radical Russia has become our model. 
The director’s interpretations and fads are considered the impor- 
tant things, climax-building, tempo, stage effect, décor, device, 
machinery. Plays are made to accommodate themselves to the re- 
volving stage, to the curtains, steps, blocks, railing and levels of 
the unit set. 

Indifference and arbitrariness toward the author are on the in- 
crease. The drama makes greater and ever greater concessions to 
comic opera, revue, vaudeville, circus. Publicity is the deciding 
factor. There is a lot of fuss about first nights for the newspaper- 
reading, wealthy audience, with stars supported by prominent 
artists, who are soon replaced by a second and a third cast. The 
figures tell their own awful story: Elizabeth Bergner can demand 
two thousand marks for a single evening; but the unknown player 
in the same cast must be content with three marks fifty! The 
building of an ensemble sounds like a fairy tale in an age when a 
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contract runs for ten days, an engagement for a single role, employ- 
ment by way of loan. The spirit of the enterprise has become 
Americanized, syndicated; theatres are conducted by holding com- 
panies, by corporations, as though they were department stores. 

But what a change has taken place of late! Nearly all our own 
theatres have had to retrench severely. Their means of support are 
restricted and uncertain; mostly subject to reduction. Many thea- 
tres have closed their doors, or reduced their activities, or cut down 
their budgets, or combined, or have given up certain branches of 
their work, or dismissed some of their artists and overworked those 
that remained; or economized on production and scenery. 

Especially the opera is in danger, not so much on account of the 
high priced soloists as on account of the expense connected with 
the rest of the personnel and the orchestra. The cost of admin- 
istration is enormous. The struggle for existence becomes more 
severe all the time and presumably has not yet reached its full 
intensity. The theatre is no longer free to make decisions, no longer 
governed solely by artistic considerations. Profit, economic success, 
is the controlling factor not only for private enterprise but for the 
municipal and state theatres, They all have to depend upon the 
general public, the people~ There has been a great deal of argu- 
ment about the theory that the theatre must express its age, is sig- 
nificant only in its relation to its own time, that it exists for living 
men and women, for their conditions and needs. The argument 
acquires profound significance at a time when the community is 
called upon to make tremendous sacrifices for which it may well 
demand some benefit in return. The disadvantages are not small, 
_ but the advantages are greater. 
> Our theatre today must be judged only in accordance with this 
situation: it must justify its existence to the public, must hold its 
own against the competition not alone of the other theatres but also 
of the film and the radio, with their vast resources, and less costly 
fees. Concessions to the need of the public for entertainment are 
more necessary than ever, and even some response to the interests of 
the moment, to sensation and actuality, to superficial and vulgar 
expedients is readily understood, when the low average mentality 
of the public is considered, its distracted and over-stimulated 
nervous state. 

Fortunately, the situation holds its own corrective: competition 
quickly shows that a superficial effectiveness is a hindrance in the 
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end, leading to nothing but futile attempts at out-bidding one 
another; that, in the last analysis, quality is the best weapon. 
That is what the search is for, now. Seldom has the theatre been 
so enterprising, so venturesome, so partial to young, even very 
young authors. Studios and experimental stages are being built 
everywhere. Small, provincial playhouses are ambitious to secure 
first performances of new plays. The large provincial cities and 
state capitals, in relation to the number of their inhabitants, give 
more first performances than Berlin or Vienna. They are inde- 
pendent artistically, too, and since they have to justify themselves in 
their own sphere of work, they form a desirable counter-balance to 
the business activity of the capital. Open-air theatres, historical 
plays with pageant and dance spring up like mushrooms over night. 
Theatrical festivals flourish everywhere. And even if ballyhoo and 
the tourist trade usually sponsor them, Shakespeare, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Mozart, Wagner and Strauss make no small demands upon the 
organizers and yield something that is worth the visitor’s while. 
Through all this activity state and municipal theatres become more 
fully conscious of their responsibilities; private and small theatres 
are spurred on to do better work. The Biihnenvolksbund and 
Theatergemeinde are an important artistic contribution. Without 
them our repertory would undoubtedly be poorer, less character- 
istic, and the performances perhaps less finished. They are today 
the main support of our classics, which have, generally speaking, left 
the field to entertainment and propaganda. 


Theorists maintain that partisan art is not pure, is second-rate. 
In a general way, that is true enough as classroom theory. But 
there are times when so-called pure art signifies nothing but 
formalism and insensibility to the deeper currents that move 
humanity; times when partisanship alone affords fresh sustenance 
to life. In our day, propaganda is the first step in overthrowing 
the tyrannies of mere entertainment, lifting it up towards the things 
of the spirit, making it come nearer to an artistic ideal. Propa- 
ganda is a recognition of the times, as it was in the period of 
“Storm and Stress”. It makes for a closer relation between the 
theatre and the public. Propaganda, especially political propa- 
ganda, includes our highest interests, contains our philosophy of 
life, and forms the only solid basis for our art. When our theatre 
is most alive it cannot help being a platform—like the theatre of 
the youthful Schiller. Needless to say, by no means a platform 
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exclusively for the revelation of radical views, the socialistic Jess- 
ner’s, the communistic Piscator’s; but rather a spectrum of our 
fundamental political ideals. 

The one-sided presentation given by the Berlin programs paints 
an entirely false picture of the way our people think and feel; it 
requires supplementing. Millions object to the “yellow” drama 
and to demagogic stage propaganda, to the falsification of the 
classics. But that is after all the reverse side of the medal. The 
spirited background was an advance over Reinhardt’s trifling, over 
the aesthetic-formalistic theatre and its egotism. It is only in the 
narrowness and brutality of the partisan that there is danger. 


% In the style of stage direction, Jessner and Piscator also indicate 


that Reinhardt has been left behind. In place of his impression- 
ism, they give us a distinct expressionism; they tend toward a new 
method of presentation which, averse to the subjective, is almost 
reportorially objective. But that does not alter the fact that they 
follow in Reinhardt’s footsteps by pushing stage direction to the 
extreme—and beyond! Jessner’s direction, notwithstanding some 
great individual accomplishments, is generally arbitrary and strives 
after originality; it is marred by excessive stylization, grotesque- 
ness, caricature, ecstatics. Even Wedekind, that daring revolution- 
ist of style, considered himself in danger from him. But Piscator 
ventures further still. His contempt for the author and his work 
cannot be out-done. In a tyrannical frenzy he assumes the author’s 
creative place. The Russians struck the fetters from the theatre. 
Piscator adopted their methods, improved upon them and enlarged 
them in the matter of engineering and machinery. He increased 
the possibilities of scenic expression by a combination of theatre 
and film. This is a distinct gain. Hundreds of possibilities open 
before us. Entirely new matter is waiting to be tried out and put 
to use. And yet, it is evident that in Piscator the older develop- 
ment of stage direction has come to an end, because it has set itself 
apart. Reflection and a turn-about along the whole line are in 
order. * 

In Piscator, stage direction, by disregarding the individual as 
well as by glorifying the mass, has pushed the art of acting to the 
wall. The living voice, the spoken word are to him something that 
it is only not quite possible to do without, although they have 
forfeited their high places. The art of acting is of no importance 
to him; it is one among many resources. What he likes best is to 
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put masks on his performers; he drapes, covers, mechanizes them 
in the manner of the abstract puppets of the Bauhaus at Dessau. 
This means cutting the tree at the root: For, when all is said 
and done, the art of acting is still the first and moving principle 
of the theatre. Acting and the living actor can alone decide the 
fate of the theatre against the talking picture and the radio play. 


And now the elimination of the playwright from the picture 
revenges itself upon us. It appears that the dramatist cannot after 
all be replaced by the “creative” director and the dramatic col- 
lective. Piscator plays had propaganda and intelligence, but no 
soul. Only the drama and its soul constitute the proper material 
for creative stage direction; its content affords a counter-balance to 
the moving picture, revue, circus. The drama must become the 
stepping-stone that leads beyond propaganda. It must have done 
with politics, its spirit should be a world spirit. The drama offers, 
in place of entertainment and actuality, that edification which, at 
the long last, will enable the theatre once again to do justice to its 
cultural mission. The art of acting and the play must rise up 
against this common foe, the tyrant we know by the name of direc- 
tion. Direction is today the theatre’s greatest enemy. I do not 
claim that there are nowadays none but tyrannical directors; but 
they are the fashion, they are self-seeking, and they suppress the 
elemental forces of the theatre—the play and the art of acting. 
Drama and the art of acting are natural allies. They ought not to rest 
content with the specious argument that every period has the theatre 
it deserves. They must strive toward the kind of theatre which is 
in accord with their highest purpose and their greatest power. 
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TYPE-CASTING 
The Eighth Deadly Sin 
By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


os ND furthermore”—as a delightful old professor used to 
begin, when he wanted to imply that the subject was not, 
altogether, a new one—and furthermore, there never was 
a fine theatre that did not respect actors and the art of acting. The 
need for the Actors’ Equity Association, and the actors’ overwhelm- 
ing response to the organization, is proof enough that the trade 
theatre did not really respect the actor in spite of all the money 
spent for names in electric lights that should outshine the rest of 
Broadway. For actors, like other artists, are notoriously individu- 
alists and not organizers except under great stress and oppression. 
The trade theatre respected a featured player’s ability to bring 
money into its coffers, and responded to it generously, and that was 
right enough. Every theatre needs money and the actor who can 
earn a great deal of money for his theatre is entitled to a fair share 
of what he earns. But it is a far cry from making large salaries 
available for star performers, during the few years in which they 
are a big business asset, to maintaining a theatre in which all actors 
can develop their talents and share, with the theatre, the burdens 
and the rewards of that development; from gambling on the gifts 
that nature brings to hand, to fostering the theatre’s resources 
through opportunities essential to the permanence of the theatre. 
What real actors want most, and need most, is the chance to act. 
They need steady work, at once liberating and restraining, under 
stimulating direction, plenty of rehearsals, constantly renewed 
association with other actors more experienced, and with a more 
developed technique, than themselves. They need little parts and 
big parts; easy parts, hard parts; old parts to refresh, new parts to 
bring to life; realism and stylization; prose and poetry; in short, 
the chance to create—not just to appear “in person” on a stage. 
There were a great many good plausible reasons why the trade 
theatre that neglected the art of playwriting, scorned the art of act- 
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ing. Most of the reasons were inherent in the trade system. When 
you pick up a new cast for each new play, when the theatre in 
which you rehearse carries an exorbitant rent because it is so ex- 
pensively built on such expensive land (all roads come back to this 
fundamental evil), you must, to live, save money where you can. 
And time is obviously money. To anyone who does not know what 
acting is and does, or who will not trust what it can do, it seems 
like saving time in the preparation of a play to pick, for a given 
part, a man or a woman whose appearance is already close to the 
surface of the character he must set out to create. So type-casting 
on a large scale was a trade theatre invention, almost a trade theatre 
necessity. The dramatist, their theory said, writes his character 
clearly into his script. If a clever director can find the dramatist’s 
man already made instead of bothering to create him, so much the 
better, so much the faster, so much the cheaper. The theatre of 
the speed age, they said, could not wait for actors. And they were 
almost right. 

A really vital director can whip a group of type-cast players into 
shape on short notice, on condition that they are the kind that take 
orders easily and clearly. In other words, on condition that there 
are not too many artists among them, with ideas of their own. 
Artists have a way of getting out of hand in a type-cast play. But 
even without them there is often another trouble. A director can 
whip these players into shape but he cannot keep them whipped, or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say that he will have so com- 
pletely whipped whatever creative qualities they possess that, as 
soon as he stops giving orders and setting the pace, they cannot 
play. After a few days (their acting having acquired none of the 
inner automatic controls that are the outcome of fine training, tech- 
nique, and experience) their performance slips away and begins to 
show exactly those qualities most annoying to the watchers of the 
average non-professional show. 

Type-casting is, in fact, the sublimation of the unprofessional in 
acting. It is, moreover, one of the theatre’s deadly sins. Fortun- 
ately, or unfortunately, it carries within itself its own withering 
revenge as anyone may know who has seen the futile trek to Holly- 
wood, or who has seen what the trade theatre’s so-called “Royal 
Family” has done to it—deserting one by one. And why? Not 
only because the theatre has nothing more to give them, but because 
they have nothing more to give the theatre; nothing added by years 
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of experience to the rare tradition and real gifts with which they 
began; nothing left within themselves from which to help the 
theatre renew its life. 

Some years ago I had a call to come at once to a certain pro- 
ducer’s office, one of the most delightful, successful, responsive of 
the whole Broadway group. He wanted to show me an example, 
he said, of what he called “good directing”. It was just before 
noon so it was obviously not a play in performance—probably a 
rehearsal in progress. And since rehearsals, good ones, have so 
much dramatic excitement in them that is often lost before an 
audience, the opportunity to share it seemed worth a trip uptown. 
The theatre, however, was dark. The director was in his office 
overhead. What he called an example of good directing lay inani- 
mate on the desk before him. It was a photograph, or rather two 
photographs mounted as one. Two identical photographs they 
seemed at first, but they turned out to be a portrait of a New 
York company (still playing to crowded houses in a highly divert- 
ing comedy) and a portrait of a new company just setting out for 
Chicago in the same play. Height for height, color for color, 
pound for pound, this director had doubled these actors. Casting 
offices had scoured the town to make this perfect match. Each one 
of those actors had, moreover, the producer assured me, watched 
his original over and over again in performance until he had 
copied squarely every gesture, every bit of business, every facial 
expression. “And that,” said the dear man, “I call good directing. 
They say we don’t give Chicago as good as we got. There isn’t one 
of them can tell the difference.” 

Yet somehow they did. Chicago didn’t like that company. It 
was strange—they were so like New York’s favored ones. They 
looked alike, they played alike. All, that is, except one. The lead- 
ing man in the original company happened to be a really creative 
comedian. He played like a flash. He pulled the other players up 
to his speed; he gave strength to the weaker ones playing with him 
and added point to the keenest of his fellows. His style set the 
style for the show and kept it steady week by week. You could 
mimic him easily enough but you could not copy him unless you 
had his talent and his technique. Such an actor is always a hitch 
in duplicating casts. You can’t buy his double either by the inch 
or by the pound. 

But copying another man, either from life or from a play, is the 
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very least of the complications that come into the theatre with 
type-casting. Copying yourself is a much harder and more de- 
structive job; playing, over and over again, in a dozen different 
plays, year in and year out, the single role of beautiful young 
woman or good-looking young man in which nature has cast you. 
If you give an able actor enough to do to fill his time and talent 
and imagination, the real world is far less real to him than the 
world he plays in. He hardly knows how long or how hard he 
works or whether he has money in his pockets. His rewards are his 
own; you cannot understand them. He does not need too great 
material recompense. But certainly the opportunity for personal 
exhibition cannot pay any actor for the labor and the human de- 
privations and the uncertainties of life in the theatre. He might as 
well be a manikin in a show window. He must have plenty of 
money and electric light to make up for what he loses by that deal. 

In the old repertory companies, every actor played many parts. 
And only an actor who has worked for many years within such a 
tradition of training and experience, or a member of the audience 
that has watched such players, knows what a different thing that 
training makes of acting, what it gives you for yourself in security 
and variety and creative quality as the foundation of your own 
part, and what it leaves you of understanding and response to spare 
for the actors who play with you. The Russians use the word “con- 
nection” to express that essential element in ensemble playing by 
means of which each individual actor can rise to his full height and 
yet add to the stature of the others around him, so that the scale of 
the group is larger than the scale of the individual players. It is 
utterly impossible to achieve that quality in a theatre where actors 
are cast to type. You must lose yourself to find it. 

It is a commonplace in defence of type-casting to say that most 
famous actors are always themselves no matter what they play— 
Sarah Bernhardt, Henry Irving, and so forth. Such a statement 
has, of course, its basis in truth. An actor can never altogether 
escape his form and his features. They are the medium of his art. 
But the able actor uses them simply as a springboard. He does not 
act himself—ever; he acts from his own presence upward and out- 
ward, which is quite another thing. It is perhaps easiest to see this 
in the case of a successful comedian, who creates, for his constant 
use, a stage character quite unlike himself, from which all his roles 
emerge. Charlie Chaplin has worked this stage presence out so 
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Victor Chenkin as a Chassidic 
Rabbi, one of the many widely di- 
vergent roles which will be part 
of his program at the Guild 
Theatre on January twenty- 
second and twenty-ninth. 














Victor Chenkin, concert artist 
whose characterizations distin- 
guish him as an actor of wide 
range, in Songs of a Russian Sol- 
dier, from his varied repertory. 
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THE ABBEY PLAYERS 


Type-casting, as 
the contrasts be- 
tween these 
groups in charac- 
ter and the small 
“straight” photo- 
graphs _ below 
them show, is not 
the policy of this 
troupe from Dub- 
lin whose acting 
qualities have 
made them one 
of the real suc- 
cesses of a lean 
theatre season. 
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completely that the created type is more real to most of his audi- 


ence than the original. So when we say Charlie Chaplin is “always 
himself” what we mean is that he gives us always, and by intention, 
the work of actor’s art which is his creation, and of which we never 
tire. Great comedy has, traditionally, been based on these created 
types; from the days of the Commedia dell’ Arte, every actor 
assigned to the part of mezzetin, or harlequin or pantaloon, de- 
signed a figure for his own use to the scale that suited him best, 
created a voice and gesture and movement and stock of tricks that 
pleased and satisfied him and used the character made up of these 
elements in a hundred ways—the created character, not his own. 

What actors like Bernhardt do is much the same thing except 
that instead of one part in endless variation, they play many parts 
of great range all based on a stage presence that they establish for 
themselves. Phaedre and her fellows, in Bernhardt’s acting, are 
not Mme. Damala (called Sarah Bernhardt on the stage) but Bern- 
hardt-Phaedre, Bernhardt-Lecouvreur, Bernhardt-L’Aiglon. 

One of the most astute of New York’s casting directors has her 
own rationalization of the type-casting process. “The New York 
theatre is so systematically organized,” she says (or something like 
this) “that it is today practically one large repertory theatre. In it 
there are hundreds of players, instead of a score, at the constant ser- 
vice of twenty directors, instead of one. They are all essentially a 
single large company from which a director may make his choice 
for a play. And obviously he must ease himself where he can in 
his difficult task, as for example, by removing the burden of creat- 
ing an outward resemblance. ‘This is so much the day of the di- 
rector that an actor rarely creates anyhow. The director finds the 
spine of the play and the spine of the parts and molds the actors to 
his idea of what they should be.” Which is, of course, completely 
specious. What the theatre modernist means, when he says this is 
the director’s day, is something very different. He means, to begin 
with, that instead of tearing up the theatre into its elements—play- 
writing, acting, design, dance, etc.—and giving each element a day 
of glory and a day of punishment as history has done, there is a new 
desire, expressing itself in a new leadership, to harmonize all of 
these elements and establish them permanently in their due place 
and proportion. But this new leader, this new director, is no actors’ 
bully. His work is to find out what they can do, to help them to 
do it better than they think they can do, and to unify their playing. 
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Whatever Max Reinhardt’s faults—and his great days being 
just over, this seems to be the hour when his faults loom large—his 
appreciation of fine acting was his most creative virtue. There are 
two stories that Vladimir Sokoloff told of him that illustrate this 
well. Sokoloff himself, coming to Germany from Russia, suffered 
so from stage fright in his early rehearsals that he found himself 
practically tongue-tied. Try as he would he could not speak the 
first lines assigned to him in the voice, at the speed, or with the in- 
tonation he wanted. Over and over again he faltered, purred, 
stumbled. Reinhardt sat quietly and encouragingly opposite him. 
Suddenly Sokoloff heard those first three sentences said in exactly 
the right voice, tone and rhythm. Yet he knew that he had said 
nothing. He looked at Reinhardt, questioning. ‘That is good” 
said Reinhardt quietly, giving no indication that it was he and not 
Sokoloff who had spoken. “Now go ahead.” And Sokoloff went 
on, realizing only gradually, as his power and self-confidence re- 
turned, that Reinhardt had caught and expressed for him, better 
than he could himself at that moment, exactly what he wanted—not 
the thing that Reinhardt wanted, but rather what Reinhardt ex- 
pected Sokoloff to do and Sokoloff wanted to do, but couldn’t. And 
that, if you please, is good direction, finding for the actor, and from 
within the actor, powers that he cannot master alone, and passing 
them over to him securely for his use. 

The other story tells of a late rehearsal at which a leading 
lady, new to the company’s ways, was prancing up and down, wait- 
ing to go on, while Reinhardt made Hans Moser, the delightful 
comedian, go over and over a little scene. 


“Poor Moser,” said the leading lady, “why does the Herr Di- 
rector torment him? He is doing it well enough.” Well enough, 
indeed! Moser was doing the scene so well that Reinhardt could 
not resist the sheer pleasure of having him repeat it over and over 
again. That is how he learned from actors. That is why actors 
learned from him; why a whole theatre world of them joined on 
Reinhardt’s twenty-fifth anniversary at the Deutsches Theater to 
praise his direction. You cannot look at the extraordinary sets of 
actors’ portraits in character in Reinhardt’s anniversary book, you 
cannot look at the portraits in the Moscow Art Theatre or in the 
Vieux Colombier or, for that matter, at the old Empire Theatre 
Company or Daly’s, or at the Abbey Players with us now, without 
knowing that here in control were directors who respected acting. 
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By ROSAMOND GILDER 


RIDE and prejudice sat in the stage box of the little theatre at 
Pre in the year 1778, dazzling the yokels in the pit. Her 

name comes down to us discreetly veiled—but her manner 
marks a period, and her defeat crystallized an epoch on the English 
stage. ‘Miss S.” had been to London. She had seen tragedy acted 
by Garrick at Drury Lane and joined the ton in ecstatic admiration 
over Mr. Sheridan’s latest comedy, The Rivals. These provincial 
actors ranting rhymed couplets on a dim-lit stage were beneath her 
notice. Turning a powdered shoulder on the weighty affairs of 
Tigranes and Teribazu, she regaled her admiring circle with witty 
sallies, leading the peals of laughter which her caustic comments 
evoked. A sudden silence on the stage interrupted her merry pro- 
ceedings. She emerged from behind a jewelled fan that served as an 
ineffectual barrier for her gayety, to find herself confronted by a pair 
of flashing black eyes. Tall, handsome, fairly blazing with anger, 
the leading actor had dropped his role to confront his tormentor. 

The pit rose in turmoil. Shouts of “proceed,” “the play,” 
“order!” made pandemonium in a crowded space. The actor re- 
mained immovable, the future Coriolanus held his own. John 
Philip Kemble was only twenty-one, unknown, inexperienced, but 
courage and dignity and an arresting beauty were his already. He 
was speaking at last: 

“We will proceed with the play, ladies and gentlemen, as soon as 
that lady”, a magnificent bow to the boxes, “has finished her con- 
versation, which we perceive the going on of the tragedy only 
interrupts.” 

Insolence from a player! But revolution was in the air and who 
could tell what the world was coming to. Those rebels in America, 
defying good King George. France siding with them, and troubles 
everywhere. Miss S. did not like the sound of the indignant pit 
which backed the player in revolt, and rising in a fine rage she 
flounced out of the theatre, breathing dire threats against manager, 
theatre and players alike. 

On the stage John Philip returned to his declamations, with a 
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fire which his playing usually lacked, and Manager Tate Wilkin- 
son congratulated himself on a promising talent, even as he won- 
dered apprehensively what mischief the irate lady of quality would 
brew for him and his troupe. 

There was mischief in plenty, from threatening visitations of 
fire-eating officers in private to public disturbances, but Kemble 
won the day, and a career which was to mark the apogee of the 
so-called classic school in English acting successfully weathered its 
initial storm. 

John Philip Kemble is an important figure on the English stage 
not only because for more than thirty years he actually dominated 
the theatrical world of London, but because he represents much 
that is finest in the English tradition. Carrying the classic style to 
its final expression, he proved both its worth and its futility. He 
perfected a form to which, in his own life time, his sister, Mrs. 
Siddons, gave transcendent life, and which, under his eyes, Kean 
destroyed. Endowed with those attributes which the Kemble family 
supremely possessed, physical beauty, energy, courage and an un- 
swerving devotion to the career of his choice, he became in time 
the high priest of the Kemble religion, the embodiment of the 
awful majesty of a highly artificial, formal tragic style. 

Roger Kemble, strolling actor and sometime manager of pro- 
vincial companies, in common with all parents who know more of 
the seamy side than of the rewards of their profession, intended 
another fate for the gifted boy who was his oldest son. John Philip 
was destined for the priesthood, but while awaiting the time when 
he could be sent to school, he took part in the family occupations. 
The provincial companies of the day were largely family affairs, 
and Roger Kemble’s group was no exception. His wife was the 
daughter of an actor-manager named Ward who had once played 
with Betterton; his children grew up on the stage and were never 
able to escape its insidious allure. So young John Philip and his 
older sister Sarah played the little Princes in Richard ITI, lisped 
Shakespeare at a tender age, sang a song or danced a jig as the 
exigencies of the moment required. 

Mrs. Kemble had been a beauty in her youth, and Roger was a 
personable man with a refinement of manners and feeling unusual 
in a strolling player who had also dabbled in hair-dressing, surely 
an art in that day of magnificently insane fashions. He played the 
heroes of repertory to the entire satisfaction of his public—“The 
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only gentleman Falstaff I have ever seen,” his wife remarked in 
her old age—managed his company with decency and order and 
wandered through the western midlands, Worcester, Shrewsbury, 
Warwick, until his children’s huge successes brought him to London 
in his old age. Sarah his wife was not only the leading woman of 
the company, playing everything from Lady Macbeth to the latest 
farce, but managed to bring into the world no less than four sons 
and eight daughters, among them one genius and two excellent and 
successful actors. A practical, energetic, unsentimental woman, she 
trained her brood to forward the family fortunes, pushing them 
on the stage when they could scarcely toddle, teaching them to 
speak, to sing, to dance, to learn verses and wear costume in a 
school of the theatre that was guided by the most practical of all 
theories, that of obtaining immediate results. 


After this early introduction to the stage, it did little good for 
Roger Kemble to send his oldest son to school and then to the 
Catholic College at Douai in France. Little good, that is to say, 
from the point of view of weaning him from the stage. He learned 
Latin, Greek and French, specialized in declamation, recited 
Shakespeare and Homer for the edification of the embryo priestlings 
about him, but he was lost to any life but that of the theatre. He 
was only nineteen when, once more in England, but not with his 
disappointed father, he made his début at Wolverhampton in the 
role of Theodosius. Two years later we see him on the stage of 
the York Theatre defying Miss S. in all her glory, playing Shakes- 
peare and farce, writing poetry, declaiming verse, a young man only 
just of age, but already well launched in a career that was to lead 
him, after a hard apprenticeship, to that goal of all actors’ ambi- 
tion, London and Drury Lane. 

Meanwhile the Kemble star was rising in another part of Eng- 
land. John Philip’s sister Sarah had proved herself as intractable 
in her own quiet way as John himself, for though her parents had 
been quite willing to allow a mere daughter to go on the stage, 
they were not willing to have her jeopardize a promising career 
by instantly marrying. But just as they had been unable to keep 
John out of the theatre, they had been unable to restrain the youth- 
ful Sarah from matrimony. At eighteen she married an actor in 
her father’s company, and took upon herself the double burden of 
domestic life and an immortal career. 

Two years later, having made a decided impression in the prov- 
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inces in various tragic and comic roles, even including such 
breeches parts as Rosalind and Hamlet, she was called to London 
by no less a person than David Garrick himself. She journeyed 
thither in high hopes, accompanied by her husband and two infants, 
the youngest scarcely a month old, but alas for a career and the 
hope of much needed money, her first appearance was a complete 
failure. She, whose “turbulent and inhuman strength of spirit” 
was later to electrify an entire age, she who was to reach the height 
of the grand classic manner, the most powerful and moving actress 
of her own or perhaps of any other time, was pronounced weak and 
ineffectual! She could not be heard, she “tottered and trembled”. 
The critics turned and rent her, and she dragged out a miserable 
season of half-hearted performances, only to receive a cold dis- 
missal from the managers who succeeded Garrick. 

Profoundly discouraged she returned to the provinces. Man- 
chester, Liverpool and York saw her again. Finally she obtained 
an engagement at Bath and played there for six years with the 
greatest happiness and success. John Philip Kemble was at the 
same time building his provincial reputation. In 1781 he secured 
an important engagement in Dublin and in October, 1782, Sarah 
Siddons returned in triumph to Drury Lane. A year later her 
brother followed her to that mecca of actors, making his début in 
Hamlet in September, 1783. The Kembles had arrived! 

It took, of course, a number of years for John Philip to obtain 
an undisputed leadership in the old and thoroughly organized 
Drury Lane Company. He was only twenty-six when in a very 
handsome black velvet court dress of the day, powdered wig, lace 
ruffles, silver buckles and all complete, he surprised if he did not 
conquer his London audience with his serious and sympathetic pic- 
ture of the melancholy Prince. The company he played with was 
well equipped with talent; remnants of Garrick’s day, a drilled 
group used to playing with each other and not too eager for new 
ideas and new ways, but there was no outstanding talent to dispute 
his progress. 

Henderson at Covent Garden was the popular tragedian of the 
moment and the young Kemble’s only serious rival. Henderson 
could declaim a monosyllabic “Die!” in The Roman Father with 
such force that the “house thundered down on him” and his friends 
were persuaded that he could demolish the upstart Kemble at a 
blow. But death removed him before rivalry could really develop, 
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and little by little Kemble built up his repertory, his reputation 
and his friendship with Richard Brinsley Sheridan. That brilliant 
dramatist and dramatic politician, Patentee of Drury Lane, had 
long neglected his theatre. In 1788, absorbed in the trial of War- 
ren Hastings and the Regency disputes, he was wise enough to 
make Kemble his manager and director. 

At thirty-one Kemble had achieved his long cherished ambition. 
Leading actor and manager of England’s first theatre, he had at 
last an opportunity to do justice to the really great conception he 
cherished of the dignity and beauty of the theatre and of the actor’s 
art. Some of his success was undoubtedly due to the reflected 
glory of Sarah’s triumphant achievements. The Tragic Muse, on 
the hem of whose garment the great Sir Joshua was proud to in- 
scribe his name, was by now the admired and adored of all London 
—all England. George III himself was occasionally calmed and 
solaced in his grief over his recalcitrant colonies and even more 
recalcitrant son, by her readings and her performances. The King’s 
political enemies were also her friends, and the turbulent denizens 
of gallery and pit were at last completely at her feet. 

All this enhanced the Kemble authority in the eyes of even so 
careless a manager as Sheridan, but it was Kemble’s own abilities 
that made him able to meet the challenge flung him by success. He 
was a man of unusual character and firmness, unusual particularly 
in that somewhat haphazard world the theatre has always been. 

To stage Shakespeare as it should be staged, to act it with “high 
seriousness”, to run his theatre as a successful business enterprise, 
these were the not unworthy ambitions of John Philip Kemble, 
actor-manager-director of Drury Lane. On the whole he achieved 
his ends, with many lapses and against tragic odds. During his 
thirty years of management, first at old Drury, then at Covent Gar- 
den, he built and rebuilt his Shakespearean settings no less than 
four times, and with ever increasing splendor. He decided early 
in his career, with a wisdom which later ages have amply con- 
firmed, that the then modern tragedy had little good in it, and that 
the prevalent custom of giving fresh scenery and costumes only to 
the new plays, farces and pantomimes was unworthy the great 
heritage of the British stage. 

Just how casually and incoherently Shakespeare was produced 
before Kemble’s day is described by James Boaden: “Nothing 
could be more dirty and less accurate,” he says, “than the usual 
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pair of low flats that were hurried together to denote the locality 
of the finest dialogue that human genius ever composed.” The cos- 
tuming was equally inappropriate and of an astonishing variety, 
ranging from the hoop skirts and powdered wigs of fashion to stray 
bits of pseudo-classic attire and an occasional sporadic approach to 
historic accuracy. When Kemble began his career and for many 
years thereafter, the new and the old were mixed together on the 
stage with surprising effects, as when Macbeth was produced with 
the beautiful Crouch, an actress of the old school who believed 
more in personal adornment than in verisimilitude, appearing as 
one of the witches in “a fancy hat, powdered hair, rouge, point 
lace and fine linen enough to enchant the spectator.” 


At first Kemble could do very little with the situation but try to 
persuade various members of the Drury Lane company to work to- 
gether, not only in their acting, but in their ideas of fitting cos- 
tume. It was more a question of persuasion than command, for 
there was a perennial shortage of funds at this first theatre of Eng- 
land. Sheridan looked upon Drury Lane as a source of income, 
making possible a spectacular political career. The theatre and its 
problems was never permitted to interfere with more important 
matters such as speech making, gambling, drinking and the pursuit 
of political preferment. While Sarah Siddons, the Kembles, King, 
Palmer, Dodd, Mrs. Abington, the lovely Farren, Dora Jordan, 
Queen of Comedy, and other brilliant stars filled the theatre, Sheri- 
dan drained the cash box for his own purposes, and even Siddons 
had to fight for her salary with a determination that gained her the 
one adverse criticism ever levelled against her—a reputation for 
avarice. Kemble, in his efforts to mount and costume his plays 
with some degree of dignity, was ever at odds with the Patentee, 
and only his great admiration for Sheridan made him bear with 
the situation for so many years. Finally, in 1802 he left Drury 
Lane for ever. 

From Drury Lane the Kemble clan migrated to Covent Garden 
in which John Philip had bought a part interest. Here he was at 
last master of the situation. New productions marked the opening 
of his regime, and for a while Covent Garden became the home of 
high tragedy. The leading actors of the company were now 
Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Charles Kemble, rapidly developing into 
an excellent all around actor, and the brilliant and erratic George 
Frederick Cooke, who, once the leading tragedian of a rival house 
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and school, had now to play under Kemble’s management, dividing 
with him those mighty roles which each had played against the 
other in the preceding seasons. 

Kemble’s Covent Garden management was to be shaken by a 
series of untoward events. First in order came the Master Betty 
furore, when for a season that extraordinary boy-actor was more 
than a nine days wonder, and made “the greatest men among us 
drivel nonsense,” as Boaden expressed it. He was thirteen years 
old when he came to Covent Garden at a salary of fifty pounds a 
night, quickly increased to one hundred. At that very moment, ac- 
cording to Campbell, Mrs. Siddons was receiving twenty pounds a 
night, so that this infant Roscius strutting through Douglas, Bar- 
barossa, Romeo and Hamlet not only was paid five times the salary 
of England’s greatest actress, but actually drove her from the thea- 
tre, for neither Siddons nor Kemble would play second fiddle to 
this wonder of the age. 

Betty’s season, however, brought the management more than 
£17,000, so that bruised vanity was poulticed with much needed 
funds, while the calamity which overtook Manager Kemble on 
September 20, 1808, held no such consolations. On that day Covent 
Garden theatre was burned to the ground. “Oh, Mr. Boaden,” 
cried Mrs. Kemble when that devoted friend appeared at Kemble’s 
house in Great Russell Street to offer his condolences, “‘we are to- 
tally ruined, and have all the world to begin again.” ‘To Lord 
Mountjoy’s suggestion that it would be but gratitude for the people 
to compensate Kemble for his loss, Kemble slashed out with a pas- 
sion and bitterness that lifts Boaden’s measured periods into sudden 
life. “Gratitude, my Lord! The gratitude of the world and the 
people! My Lord, Christ was crucified; De Witt was assassinated: 
so much for the world and the people!” 

Kemble spoke with an almost prophetic rage, for though he 
found friends among the mighty to lend him money wherewith he 
might rebuild Covent Garden, making it the largest and hand- 
somest theatre in Europe, he was called upon to face at the opening 
of that new theatre in 1809 the most terrible riots that have ever 
disgraced the ever riotous English audiences. For sixty-six days 
pandemonium reigned in the stately new theatre. Kemble had been 
so bold as to raise the price of the pit half a shilling, and worst of 
all to let a whole row of boxes for the exclusive use of subscribers 
who enjoyed a private entrance and other privileges abhorrent to 
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the liberal views of the London mob. Personal, professional and 
political animosities were the main springs of an organized per- 
secution which stopped at nothing. Kemble himself, Cooke and 
the band of brave men and women around him acted nightly to a 
howling mob. Not a word they said could be heard. The rioters, 
demanding old prices, paid for admission and proceeded to stage 
their own performance, singing, shouting, cat-calling, whistling, 
throwing missiles at the actors, and indulged in a kind of stamping 
carmagnol known as the O. P. dance, throughout the entire per- 
formance. No decent people could go to the theatre at ail as they 
were subject to insults from the pit, as were the actors and actresses 
on the stage. 

Kemble in the end was forced to capitulate. The prices were 
lowered, the private boxes suppressed, the box keeper who had 
offended the rioters, dismissed. 

After the subsidence of the O. P. riots, Kemble resumed his 
mantle of leadership. Revivals of Julius Caesar, Cato, Coriolanus, 
showed his unshaken devotion to the old drama, while shows such 
as Blue Beard, in 1811, with its sixteen trained horses able to 
perform a battle scene all over a mountainous set, filled the ex- 
chequer more effectively than did the final performances of even 
the great Siddons herself. Sarah retired amid tears and acclama- 
tion in 1812, snd Kemble took a year or two of much needed rest. 
He returned to the arena, to face a new attack on his leadership, 
and this time a fatal and final one. 

On a certain cold, foggy night in January, 1814, Hazlitt, sitting 
in the half empty pit at Drury Lane, waited indifferently for the 
first appearance of one Edmund Kean, a newcomer in London, 
who was to play Shylock that night. The result turned out to be 
quite other than he or anyone else had expected. Kean’s appear- 
ance was “the first gleam of genius breaking athwart the gloom of 
the stage.” A new sun had risen and though many, loyal to the 
classic tradition and to Kemble, declared it a moon, Hazlitt and a 
large number of the London play-goers hailed the romantic revival 
in the small and violent person of Edmund Kean as the dawn of a 
new era. 

For three years more Kemble repeated his well known roles and 
then on June, 1817 bid a clamorous and adoring public good-bye 
from the stage of that same Covent Garden where he had been so 
cursed and execrated. He retired to Switzerland and six years 
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Charles Kemble, younger brother of John 
Philip Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, as Charles 
Surface in The School for Scandal. 
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later died in a cottage near Lausanne, leaving the torch of the 
actors’ art in the hands of a new generation. 

Had the English mind been susceptible to standardization in 
art, Kemble would have founded a permanent school of acting. He 
believed whole-heartedly in the value and importance of precision, 
in the possibility of working out to the smallest detail every step, 
every gesture, every pause and accent inarole. He left nothing to 
the impulse of the moment, nor did he doubt that every emotion 
could be exactly and finally interpreted. This did not mean that 
he believed in the efficacy of the routine actor’s bag of tricks, the 
struttings, the mouthings, the meaningless emphasis of the per- 
functory player of every age. On the contrary, Kemble had an 
extremely high ideal of the processes of forming an actor, pro- 
cesses which he himself carried out with rigid conscientiousness. He 
believed it quite impossible to act a character without knowing it 
thoroughly, an idea which would strike the layman as of a prim- 
itive simplicity, but one not at all generally recognized in the pro- 
fession. The charming tale of Sarah Siddons, sitting down in her 
parlor after putting the children to bed, and beginning in the quiet 
dead of night to study Lady Macbeth twenty-four hours before she 
acted it, illustrates a not uncommon practice among the experi- 
enced and versatile “quick-studies” of the repertory theatres of all 
periods. 

Kemble believed in delving deep into the situations and the 
motives of his character, of rebuilding it within himself with a de- 
tailed meticulousness almost unknown in his day. He believed also 
in a vigorous training of the actor’s physical resources, fencing, 
dancing, even the saut perilleux of Harlequin should be mastered 
by the actor, and Kemble put himself rigorously through the paces, 
though his tall, well-formed body was more dignified than graceful 
and he never could achieve the flexibility of mood and manner 
which he himself so greatly admired. 

It was in the exhibition of the loftier passions that Kemble ex- 
celled and his best roles were therefore those that permitted the 
full expression of a noble attitude. Penrudduck in The Wheel of 
Fortune, a wreck of tragedy and love; The Stranger—all goodness 
betrayed; Cato the wise, Coriolanus the strong and proud—these 
were his most effective creations and in them he had an energy, a 
power and an assurance that dominated the stage and won for him 
a not unworthy fame. 
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Boaden’s proud boast that his dear friend was “the most scientific 
artist that perhaps ever graced the stage” is not inconsistent with 
Hazlitt’s carefully weighed summary: 

“In embodying a high idea of certain characters,” he says, 
“which belong rather to sentiment than passion, to energy of will 
than to loftiness or to originality of imagination, he was the most 
excellent actor of his time.” 


Sarah Siddons also was a most excellent actress, but she was 
something more. Where Kemble has passed on, cold, elegant, pre- 
cise, she remains alive to us today, a mighty, turbulent power il- 
luminating the imaginations of men. They were much alike, these 
two, in looks, in dignity, in a sort of regal solemnity. Both worked 
unceasingly at their craft, both championed the intellectual ap- 
proach, but fortunately Sarah Siddons’ mind never interfered with 
the functioning of her subconscious emotional flow. ‘The primal 
creative instinct, lodged in a beautiful, expressive body, seemed 
to spring to life at the moment of need, in the theatre or in her own 
imagination, under the impact of the poet’s vision. The kindly, 
conventional, ordered mind of a thrifty wife and mother suppotrt- 
ing her family, enjoying polite society, upholding the ways of law 
and order had nothing to do with the threatening destructive 
majesty that was incarnate on the stage. 

The effect on Sarah Siddons herself of this sort of demoniac pos- 
session, of this eruption of hidden emotional force into the plane of 
consciousness is described by her when she tells the tale of that night 
when she tried to learn the role of Lady Macbeth before her first 
appearance in it. She sat alone in her tidy parlor; the worthy Sid 
and the babies were fast asleep. Very dutifully she memorized the 
lines of the new part until, little by little, she was swept by an over- 
mastering fear. Snatching up her lonely candle, she fled upstairs 
in mortal terror of the Lady Macbeth she was herself to be! Her 
voluminous rustling skirts were the voices of pursuing furies, death 
and damnation was in the air, the power that later struck awe to 
thousands, and moved the most careful critics to ecstasy shook her 
to the very roots of her being, and she threw herself down beside 
her sleeping husband “without daring to stay even to take off her 
clothes.” 

There is no rule for those who snatch fire from heaven. We 
know through careful descriptions how she walked and stood and 
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spoke, how she reeled across the stage as Volumnia during Corio- 
lanus’ triumphal procession in a delirium of maternal pride that 
made ecstasy visible; how, as Constance, in King John, she stood 
under the arched doorway of the castle, in a silent accusation that 
filled the entire opening—though it towered twenty feet above her 
head. The critics have noted her emphasis, her gestures, her in- 
novations in the matter of business, as when she insisted on setting 
down the taper in the sleep walking scene in order to be free for 
that tortured, hopeless wringing of her hands. These and many 
other details have come down to us. We know that like her brother 
she was limited in the number and type of roles in which she was 
most effective, but unlimited in her ability to delineate the subtle, 
changing and impassioned soul. She had his dignity and beauty, 
and as she grew older a certain massive and majestic sweep, but on 
the stage she never for a moment lacked that essential and dynamic 
quality which the critics of the day insisted on calling “nature” but 
which is, in essence, no matter what the method employed, the 
power to convey emotion directly to the heart of the observer, to 
make him one with the artist and creator in a flaming moment of 
vision and ecstasy. 

There are indeed no rules for genius, only thanksgiving and 
praise. Hazlitt who saw her often can best convey a sense of her 
greatness. His essay on Sarah Siddons must remain one of those 
glowing moments when criticism is forgotten in the dazzling light 
of a great enthusiasm: 

“She raised tragedy to the skies, or brought it down from 
thence,” he writes. ‘We can conceive of nothing grander. Power 
was seated on her brow and passion emanated from her breast as 
from a shrine. She was tragedy personified . . . her name has been 
as if a voice had opened the chambers of the human heart, or as if 
a trumpet had awakened the sleeping and the dead. Who shall 
make tragedy once more stand with its feet upon the earth, and its 
head raised above the skies, weeping tears and blood... . Her seat 
is the undivided throne of the Tragic Muse.” 
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THE CARICATURE MARIONETTE 


By MEYER LEVIN 


CHILD takes a chunk of wood, some bits of cloth, and 
makes a marionette. He paints a mustache on the chunk 
of wood and says, “That is daddy”; and we laugh. Be- 

cause daddy has a mustache. 

The most elegant of marionettes, emerging from the English 
workshop of William Simmonds, or the Viennese workshop of Prof. 
Richard Teschner, will retain the suggestion of a chunk of wood 
covered by bits of cloth. That is the nature of the marionette; 
from this wooden inanimation it receives its strange, intense 
vitality. 

But the art of the marionette is elaborately developed from the 
child’s antic. With four or five marionette companies suddenly 
seeking in New York the attention of a wider public, a great many 
pretentious statements are being made about that “art”. Because 
it is in a little known branch of the theatre, unfortunately identified 
with novelty and cuteness, marionette production is without gen- 
erally accepted critical standards. But several of the marionette- 
makers have lately taken to presenting well-known personalities in 
Caricature, and comparisons of their methods may be made. 

The Yale Puppeteers, establishing themselves a few seasons ago 
on the West coast, (and now in New York) found their most prof- 
itable venture the imitation of movie stars, who crowded the tiny 
theatre to see miniatures of themselves. Douglas Fairbanks, Mary 
Pickford, Tom Mix, George Arliss, Greta Garbo are in the Yale 
puppet-show; the small heads appear to be almost all out of the 
same mold; but by painting and modelling on the distinguishing 
features, such as mustache and white teeth for Fairbanks, goatee 
for Arliss, and by costuming the figures in the manner in which 
they have most frequently appeared in pictures, the puppeteers suc- 
ceed in getting recognizable and often amusing likenesses. Their 
witty lines help to make their act popular. 

The Teatro dei Piccoli, brought from their home in Rome, 
boasts three or four caricatures of European stage favorites, among 
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them Josephine Baker and Maurice Chevalier. The Piccoli offer 
the best example of the “chunk of wood and bit of cloth” character 
of the marionette made extremely effective. Rarely do these pup- 
pets show beauty of design or arrangement. But they possess fero- 
cious activity, glittering liveliness, and make a clever, glorified 
vaudeville. Satire is implicit in the marionette; Sig. Podrecca 
allows the marionette’s satiric nature to stand on the surface rather 
than to show through the surface. His caricature marionettes are 
effortful small sculptures which aim at realistic resemblance, 
achieved through repetition of a subject’s well-known features, cos- 
tumes, and antics. 

Perhaps it is too much to ask of the puppet-master that he be a 
true sculptor, in addition to being a general mechanic; that he have 
an incisive wit as well as an ability to mimic. But the highest 
effect in marionette caricature demands these abilities. The per- 
sonality of the puppet-master must be in every stroke, in every line. 
That is why marionette companies like those of Tony Sarg have 
lost much of their character; they have become work assembled 
from many hands, no longer projecting the identity of an individ- 
ual artist. 

For caricature is not only a simplification of identifiable fea- 
tures; it is comment. A good caricature will be amusing as soon as 
design is apparent; the very shape of the head must be planned, 
studied, until it is recognizable without the addition of features. 
Such work can be done only with more careful and prolonged study 
than the usual puppet-head reveals. It belongs closer to art than to 
amusement. The best drawing caricaturists are those who interpret 
their subjects in terms of nearly abstract design (Garretto, Covar- 
rubias). So the marionette sculptor must examine his object, seek 
some way in which he can say “this man is a sly, oily fellow”; or 
“this woman suggests a turtle’; he must find an exact and meaning- 
ful form for each head. Thus, a study of Henry Ford may be 
treated as a study in stream-line metallic design; the general shape 
of the head is found to suggest the form of a roadster tapering off 
at the rumble-seat. Now the ears, nose, chin must be treated within 
that stream-line form, with the symmetry and glacial smoothness of 
machine-rolled steel; the entire head is painted in blue-gray metal- 
lic tones. ‘‘Expression?’” That is in the modelling, not in the 
twisting of the mouth into a grimace. 

Other materials must be added to the traditional wood and cloth. 
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An obvious doll of Greta Garbo would have fine silk for her blonde 
hair, or even actual hair; the caricaturist seeks a material that will 
say “her hair is silken, silken spun-gold.” He wants to emphasize 
the description rather than the substance, the spun-gold effect rather 
than the hair. He finds that crinkled cellophane suggests the silken 
golden aura much more truly than does Garbo’s hair itself. 

Caricature is more than appearance; it is action. A marionette 
of Chevalier singing a Chevalier song is amusing; a marionette 
singing a song in the Chevalier manner, but a song that satirizes 
the actual ditty, becomes a comment. 

J. P. McEvoy wrote some skits for Sue Hasting’s marionettes in 
this season’s Americana. Herbert Hoover, Al Smith, and John D. 
Rockefeller were presented in a manner that approached true 
marionette satire. It was gratifying to see the enthusiastic public 
response. Catherine Reighard had success with her marionette of 
Beatrice Lillie; the head was slightly caricatured, the material was 
often Miss Lillie’s own stage material. Tony Sarg has offered some 
marionette impersonations of Ed Wynn, Marlene Dietrich, and 
others in his new cabaret. 

Of the local puppet-masters, Remo Bufano is genuinely an artist 
in his understanding of the marionette. His “Little King”, a 
Caricature of a caricature, is superb fun, produced with telling 
economy of movement. Every gesture of the puppet is a comment 
upon the pompous, lovable, royal absurdity. Mr. Bufano also has 
caricatures of such celebrities as Walter Damrosch and the 
dancer Escudero. Louis Bunin, less well-known, likewise possesses 
the sculptural ability to create a marionette that is not only recog- 
nizable, but cleverly and precisely designed, and modelled with a 
feeling for pure form. 

My own group of caricatures includes Gandhi, Ford, Herbert 
Hoover, Eugene O’Neill, Noel Coward, Greta Garbo, Jimmy 
Durante. An exaggerated self-loyalty, it should be added, is a 
fierce characteristic of every puppet-master; with the conceit of 
craftsmen, we each believe our own ways are the only ways. 
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O. Soglow’s ridiculous and lovable pen creation has 
been realized in three dimensions by the American 
puppeteer, Remo Bufano. Caricaturing the foibles 
of royalty and all that is “high-hat’’ this little 
wooden figure is one of the reasons why adults are 
vieing with children in attendance at the marionette 
theatres of New York during the current season. 
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In J. P. McEvoy’s recent revue these easily recog- 
nized cae caricatures by Sue Hastings competed 
successfully with human actors for the applause. 
Below the conference with the President, America’s 
best known editor-politician appears in wooden 
miniature as a stage singer, continuing in an avoca- 
tion on which he has but recently been launched. 





AMERICANA 





Bushnell-Linn 





In their modern little theatre on West 46th Street 
the Yale Puppeteers, popular for several seasons in 
Hollywood, introduce the likenesses of many of 
their west coast acquaintances to eastern audiences. 
Charlie Chaplin and Greta Garbo in pensive mood. 
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Morey Bunin 


PoLICEMAN 


Puppet caricature of one of New 
York’s “finest”? by Louis Bunin. 








HENRY Forp 


A caricature “study in stream- 
line metallic design’ by Meyer 
Levin, author of The Caricature 
Marionette published in this issue. 
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STREAMLINE 


Horizons, by Norman Bel Geddes. 
Little, Brown & Co. Boston: $4.75 

HE first step toward civilization, a 

certain scholar says, was taken when 
a savage among savages decided that there 
was an ambition nobler than to be like his 
father, to do as his father’s father had 
done in all things. The world’s habits 
were against him. Experience, security, 
memory, inherited tendency were for let- 
ting the past be the future’s guide, but 
something prompted him toward change 
and in him the will to progress began its 
course. If we traced descent through ideas 
or through character, we might safely say 
that the latest of that man’s line is Nor- 
man Bel Geddes. 

Which may be another and not entirely 
comfortable way of saying that Mr. Ged- 
des, with his limitless and insatiable curi- 
osity, his fearless approach to change, and 
his rare ability to seek out a method for 
achieving each new undertaking, is the most 
civilized man among us. Whether he is 
designing for the theatre, for the industries 
of speed—the railroad, the ocean liner, the 
motor car, the aeroplane—for modern 
homes, or for such a household detail as 
the kitchen stove, the will to progress is so 
much stronger in him than any tradition 
that it enables him to open his mind freely 
to every project. Horizons, the new book 
in which, by text and pictures, Mr. Geddes 
makes a record of his work and that of his 
fellows toward better design in the various 
fields of art and industry, is evidence of 
all of this. Being an artist, Mr. Geddes 
invariably applies a forward look at the 


ideal of the design adapted to each special 
purpose before he looks backward to see 
how the thing was done before, even how 
it was best done. But he does look back, 
which is what makes his work so much 
stronger and more vigorous than that of 
most pioneers, who are usually more anxious 
to escape from conformity than to make 
an adjustment to modernity. The freedom 
and assurance this gives to Mr. Geddes’ 
ideas in a dully-thinking age is remarkable. 
Horizons bears his stamp on every page. 
Even the type make-up and the layout of 
the pictures manage somehow to acquire 
a sense of forward movement. 

To readers of THEATRE ARTS who have 
watched the accumulation of Mr. Geddes’ 
work for the theatre in stage design, archi- 
tecture, and direction, the theatre section 
of Horizons may have the most immediate 
interest. They will remember the enthusi- 
asm created by Mr. Geddes’ project for 
The Divine Comedy in 1921; the praise 
and antagonism aroused by his later projects 
for new theatres, including Theatre Num- 
ber Six, on a diagonal axis. They will re- 
call the fascinating projects for World’s 
Fair theatres printed in 1930. All of these 
appear in Horizons where they mark the 
easy progress of Mr. Geddes’ thinking 
along the lines of theatre architecture and, 
by the way, the easy absorption of many 
of his revolutionary ideas into the structure 
of present day theatres and theatre stages. 

In an age of swift change prophecy 
treads upon the heels of fulfillment. Much 
that Mr. Geddes has seen ahead of him is 
already achieved, more awaits immediate 
realization. And even while his visions 
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become material, while his designs assume 
the metal and the mortar, we may be sure 
that his mind is off racing in the vanguard 
across the frontiers of human progress. 


PUPPETRY: 1932 


Puppetry in 1932, A Yearbook of Pup- 
pets and Marionettes, edited by Paul 
McPharlin: $1.50. Guide to Puppet 
Plays, by Paul McPharlin: $.35. Pup- 
pet Hands and Their Making, by Paul 
McPharlin: $.85. A Primer of Hand- 
Puppets, with Pictures, by Paul Mc- 
Pharlin: $.35. All published by Paul 
McPharlin, Detroit. 
UL McPHARLIN, with these 1932 
publications, has added much that is 
valuable to the literature of puppetry, 
which he has been building up year by 
year. The Third Annual Yearbook is the 
best and most comprehensive of the series. 
It contains reports of marionette activity 
in Belgium, England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Roumania, Switzerland, 
Japan, Czechoslovakia, Spain, Mexico and 
the United States, and it is interspersed 
with fascinating notes on the history of pup- 
petry throughout the world. A number of 
technical articles are included, among them 
a spirited and humorous chapter by Ed- 
ward Mabley entitled The Business End. 
The Annual is charmingly illustrated, both 
by line drawings and photographs, and con- 
tains the usual important indices and sum- 
maries. 

Mr. McPharlin’s Guide to Puppet Plays 
is a well thought out list, providing thor- 
ough descriptions. Besides the titles and 
authors it gives a short summary of each 
play, the type of audience to which it is 
suited, the number and type of puppets it 
requires, the number of scenes and the 
length of the playing time. In addition to 
regularly published puppet dramas, it cata- 
logues available manuscript plays and a 
group of “boiled-down versions of success- 
ful stage dramas and spectacles, many of 
them first issued a century ago,” published 


by the London firms of Webb and Pollock. 

Puppet Hands and their Making, with 
a note on Feet, is a continuation of the 
series begun by Mr. McPharlin last year 
with Puppet Heads and their Making. 
Characteristic of all of Mr. McPharlin’s 
work it is a very good job, practical in con- 
tent, beautifully printed and illustrated. 

And in A Primer of Hand-Puppets, with 
Pictures, Mr. McPharlin has written in 
charmingly simple language for children, a 
brief story of how they may have their own 
puppet shows. 

The whole series should be welcomed by 
all puppeteers as creditably representative 
of the advance of their art during the year. 





Demons in the shadow play of 
Faust, given by Sepp Schiiller. 
From Puppetry, 1932. 


JUVENILE DRAMA 


Penny Plain, Twopence Coloured; A 
History of the Juvenile Drama, by A. 
E. Wilson. Macmillan: $5.00 

OR about a hundred years English 

children of imagination found no home 
complete without a toy theatre for the 
presentation of “Juvenile Drama”. This 
did not mean only plays for children. The 
great dramas of Covent Garden and Old 
Drury, as well as the pantomimes and bal- 
lets of other theatres and of the music 
halls were re-drawn—stage sets and char- 
acters—on sheets, Penny Plain and Two- 
pence Coloured, for the hands and brains 
of youthful directors to fashion to per- 
formance. Or nearly to performance, since 
there seems to be an almost unanimous con- 
sensus of opinion that preparing the plays 
was the adventure, not presenting them. 
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In a hundred years there were a dozen 
print makers, print sellers, theatre design- 
ers who found their names in large capitals 
in this special branch of theatre history— 
Green, West, Skelt, Hodgson, Webb, 
Lloyd, Pollock and the rest. Mr. Wilson 
knows them all and has their records clear, 
those that designed and those that bor- 
rowed; those that sold and those that mar- 
ried into the great selling families—the 
whole history of this royal line. "When 
fashion passed by the doors of the elder 
makers of theatres for the Juvenile Drama 
there were still men of great name, Wil- 
liam Blake and Cruikshank to do the draw- 
ings; Dickens, Aubrey Beardsley, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, G. K. Chesterton, Win- 
ston Churchill to buy the plates. Ste- 
venson carried the fame of the enterprise 
down to our own day through one of his 
most delightful essays and the whole his- 
tory of the toy theatre remains a landmark. 

In some of the hidden corners of Lon- 
don, there still remain the shops of two 
famous makers and vendors of toy the- 
atres, Webb and Pollock. It is said that 
sometimes months go by, even in some years 
the month that brings Christmas, without 
bringing a single sale. Yet the roads to 
their doorsteps are still traveled by men 
and women whose early theatre memories 
center around The Miller and His Men, 
or The Harlequin Pantomime, or Romeo 
and Juliet, or who desire to fill some bald 
spots in the theatre history of grown-up 
men from the imprint it made on the toy 
theatre. It was time that the story of this 
whole great adventure was written safely 
into print and picture, and Mr. A. E. Wil- 
son, critic of The Star (London), has done 
a really first class job. Even the selection 
of Charles Cochran to write the preface 
could hardly have been improved. Here is 
a book that may close its covers in peace 
and say, “This will not need to be done 
again”. It is all here, the story, the pic- 
tures, and the spirit of the thing. 


AMERICAN DRAMA 
A Short History of the American 
Drama, Comments on Plays Prior to 
1920, by Margaret G. Mayorga. Dodd, 
Mead and Company: $3.75 
ISS MAYORGA has done a logi- 
cal and thorough job. Her concen- 
tration of her material, her selection of 
emphasis show balanced judgment. She 
has divided her book into three parts: 
From the Earliest Times until the Revo- 
lutionary War, From the Revolutionary 
War until the Civil War, From the Civil 
War until the World War. As she traces 
the line of development of American drama 
through its earlier periods the reader be- 
comes aware that these chapters are not 
merely informative on the history of a na- 
tional drama but revelatory of much social 
history as well. Aside from its obvious 
and unquestionable value as a text in drama 
courses it should prove profitable supple- 
mentary reading in history courses and 
others which have a bearing on American 
life. 

The book is illustrated and to it is ap- 
pended a series of remarkably comprehen- 
sive bibliographies. ‘These include a cata- 
logue of plays by American authors, a list 
of titles for “Supplementary reading in 
Theatrical, Literary and Social Back- 
ground”, a group of “Supplementary Bibli- 
ographies” already compiled, and the enu- 
meration of most of the published antholo- 
gies and collections of American plays. 
These bibliographies should prove standard 
for years to come. 

The Theatre on the Frontier. The 
Early Years of the St. Louis Stage, by 
William G. B. Carson. a 


Chicago Press: 
R. CARSON has made a careful 


compilation of statistical material 
concerning pioneer theatrical ventures in 
St. Louis from the time when, in 1815 “A 
number of young gentlemen of St. Louis, 
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having raised a dramatic corps, made their 
début” and, as the contemporary newspaper 
notice expressed it, “‘all were surprised to 
see tacticians in a parcel of recruits,” to 
the proud day when some twenty-five years 
later Sol Smith and Noah M. Ludlow 
could present such stars as Ellen Tree and 
Edwin Forrest on the stage of their own 
theatre. 

With admirable patience Mr. Carson has 
brought together a mass of source material, 
extracts from newspaper announcements, 
advertisements, criticisms, and quotations 
from contemporary theatrical memoirs and 
letters. He has pieced together an almost 
daily record of performances, giving plays 
and players, receipts, expenditures and cur- 
rent comment. The result is an extremely 
useful compendium of information for a 
very limited field. The frontier theatre 
was, as Mr. Carson says “except for the 
church, of those institutions which fostered 
intellectual development, the first on the 
scene.” Under the enterprising manage- 
ment of such men as Drake, Smith and 
Ludlow, and against heavy odds, financial 
and artistic, the early St. Louisans were 
provided with such stimulating fare as The 
Ice Witch, The Deep Deep Sea, No Song 
no Supper, The Dumb Belle and other 
popular farces and spectacles. J. B. Buck- 
stone was the most popular playwright of 
these first twenty-four years, yet sixty-eight 
performances of Shakespeare during the 
same period seems a not unworthy showing 
when one considers that a play had to be 
learned for almost every performance in 
order to interest the very limited theatre- 
going public. Three performances for one 
play was, at first, a record run. Only one 
play was given thirteen performances and 
that in 1839. It is hardly surprising that 
the performances were often ludicrously 
slipshod and that the pages of the engaging 
memoirs of Sol Smith and Ludlow should 
abound in tales of forgotten lines, mis- 


placed speeches and other incidents em- 
barrassing to the performers. 

In pursuing with such scholarly care 
every detail of his subject, Mr. Carson has 
inevitably lost much of the flavor of the 
times of which he writes. His book is more 
valuable as source material than stimulat- 
ing to the imagination, in spite of the fact 
that he quotes much amusing material with 
evident relish and gusto. The net result is 
a somewhat forbidding, though definitely 
useful volume, equipped of course with the 
usual bibliography and index and tabulated 
lists of the performances which were given 
during the quarter century under dis- 
cussion. 

Carolina Folk Comedies, Fourth 
Series Carolina Folk Plays, edited 
with an Introduction by Frederick H. 


Koch and a Foreword by Archibald 
Henderson. Samuel French: $2.50 


HESE merry one-acts springing from 

the soil of the Carolinas are happy 
evidence that the Carolina Playmakers 
have lost none of their initial impetus. In- 
deed they advance the line of development 
that took its beginning when Professor 
Koch forsook the Dakotas for the Uni- 
versity at Chapel Hill. The variety of 
the material shows how intensively the col- 
lege playwrights have cultivated their back- 
ground. One of the most amazing facts 
about the southern states, to the uninitiate, 
is their heterogeneity. The variety of 
bloods, of races, of religions and customs to 
be found in the south, should provide ma- 
terial for the writer and the student of 
society for many years to come. Professor 
Koch has impressed this fact on the young 
dramatists whom he advises. His reward 
is ample. 

The writing of one-act comedies requires 
perspective, an adequate sense of values. 
The preciousness that characterized the 
gloomy one-act folk-tragedies on which the 
earlier little theatres once battened will not 
withstand the light of such true observa- 
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Georg Kaiser’s expressionist drama met a cordial response 
from St. Louis Little Theatre audiences last December. 
Produced in Marion Gering’s adaptation of George Hex- 
ter’s translation, it was directed by Neal Caldwell. 
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Gordon Carter designed the sets and Margaret Breen the 
costumes for this St. Louis Little Theatre production. 
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tion as these ambitious students have 
trained themselves to practise. These 
amusing studies in American rural life are 
particularly effective in their characteriza- 
tions most of which give an impression of 
complete authenticity. Whatever they lack 
in theatrical effectiveness may, for the most 
part, be laid to the limitations of the one- 
act form. 

The worth of these little plays of folk 
life, if only as exercises, has been well es- 
tablished. Paul Green has woven many of 
his early one-acts into his later and more 
important full-length works. It is an easy 
flight of the imagination to picture other 
plays of distinction made, at some time in 
the future, out of the dramatic folk mate- 
rials which are so suggestively and effective- 
ly displayed in this volume. 

PHILOSOPHIES 
Friedrich Hebbel, A Study of His 


Life and Works, by Edna Purdie. 
Oxford University Press: $4.00 


RIEDRICH HEBBEL was not only 

a dramatic poet of great importance 

to the development of the German drama, 
but also a true philosopher of the theatre. 
His new biographer, while doing full 
justice to the thinker, defends the poet and 
dramatist from the horrible accusation of 
pedantry. Turning first of all to the 
dramas themselves, and secondly to his di- 
aries and letters, Miss Purdie reconstructs 
his life in a serious and thoroughly docu- 
mented study. The result is an authorita- 
tive narrative of a life singly devoted to 
the pursuit of the poetic arts—a life of 
which the poignant experiences, both intel- 
lectual and personal, were set down from 
day to day with extraordinary profusion 
and analytical detail. Miss Purdie treats 
the biographical side of her narrative 
with judicious restraint. Hebbel’s long de- 
pendence on Elise Lensing, his desertion of 
her, his marriage with the brilliant actress 
Christine Enghaus and the final phase 


which saw a harmonious intimacy estab- 
lished between the three leading figures in 
the incredible drama are presented with 
sympathy, if not with feeling. The biogra- 
pher’s main interest, however, has been in 
the poet-dramatist and his work, and her 
critical and analytical approach is supported 
by a thorough and scholarly knowledge. 
From her prolonged study of his writing the 
dual nature of Hebbel’s literary personality 
emerges. He was both poet and philosopher, 
alternating between periods of feverish 
creativeness and spaces of calm, where re- 
flection followed on accomplishment. It was 
in the creative mood that the drama was 
conceived, the poetry written. Afterwards 
came the analytical processes, the formula- 
tion of theory. “Dichten und denken sind 
verschiedene Processe,” he says in a letter 
to Elise Lensing in 1843. “One excludes the 
other, as I realize more and more,” he 
adds. He describes his approach to one of 
his plays as being like that of the boy who 
first catches a bird, then, after he has it in 
his hands, finds out what kind of a creature 
it really is. 

“Hebbel was, after all, a poet and a 
dramatist,” his biographer states, “and it is 
in the light of his more important achieve- 
ment as an artist that his theory of art 
should be considered.” “Ideas are to the 
drama what counterpoint is to ‘music: 
nothing in itself, but fundamental for every 
thing.” Hebbel could hardly have summed 
up more exactly than in this observation 
the characteristic of his dramatic work— 
the relation of the conscious to the uncon- 
scious artist, and it is this relation that 
Hebbel’s latest biographer makes admirably 
clear. 

Variety of Ways, Discussion on Six 
Authors, by Bonamy Dobrée. Oxford 
University Press: $1.75 
ROM the rich store of his knowledge 
of late seventeenth century writers, 
Bonamy Dobrée has selected six men and 
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studied the “variety of ways” in which 
they reacted to the world about them, the 
expressions of their personal philosophies 
through their writings. Mr. Dobrée. is emi- 
nently equipped for such a pleasant under- 
taking. His wide knowledge of English 
literature centers around the Restoration, 
as his studies of its Tragedy and Comedy, 
and his edition of Congreve have amply 
testified. His is far from a limited erudi- 
tion, however, as this group of essays bears 
witness. Of the six men he has selected, 
Dryden and Congreve will be most inter- 
esting to the theatre addict, though his 
studies of Halifax, Steele, Bunyan and 
Mandeville will lure anyone who picks up 
the volume into excursions outside the 
theatre’s walls. Mr. Dobrée’s urbane and 
polished style, his fresh attack and open 
mind are always engaging. His enthusiasm 
for English prose and verse illuminate 
every line of his book. “This,” he says “‘is 
perhaps the surest touchstone for works 
of art, only to reveal their final perfection 
to the lover.” He himself is such a lover 
and his revelations of beauty in the works 
of these writers will be found stimulating 
to those who, with him, care intensely for 
the fine art of literature, for “the harmony 
of words” which Dryden praises, for that 
delight which is “the chief, if not the only 
end of poesy.” 

THEATRE IN PRACTICE 
Costume, Design and Illustration, by 
Ethel Traphagen. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. New York; Chapman and 
Hall, London: $5.00 

HIS book, a revised and renewed edi- 

tion of an earlier work, is an eminent- 
ly practical volume. Miss Traphagen 
builds soundly on the basis of an extensive 
knowledge of the past, a thorough scholar- 
ship in her subject, yet her conclusions are 
alert, modern, progressive. She scorns in- 


direct approaches. She urges that both the 
past and the present provide inspiration. 

Though not all of her chapters are writ- 
ten with the theatre costume designer in 
mind, each has a distinct bearing on cos- 
tuming for the stage. There are invalu- 
able chapters on Period Fabric Design and 
Outline of Historic Costume, and a com- 
prehensive bibliography of costume. The 
illustrations throughout the volume are 
chosen not only to annotate the text but to 
contribute pictorial value to the whole. 

John Wiley and Sons have given the 
book a smart format; it is over-size, bound 
in cloth, effectively arranged, one of the 
most attractively presented technical vol- 
umes of the season.” 


Make-up, by John F. Baird. Samuel 
French: $1.50 


N unpretentious handbook for the be- 
A ginning actor, whether professional or 
amateur. The author gives precise and de- 
tailed instructions in the art and craft of 
make-up as it is contained in grease paint 
tubes and eye-pencils. He describes the 
best methods of applying paint, powder and 
false hair, suggests how racial character- 
istics can be simulated, how youth and old 
age can be reproduced. A list of manufac- 
turers of make-up—with color, numbers 
and descriptions of their products will be 
found helpful for ordering and his sug- 
gested make-up kits will save many a har- 
rassed teacher and director from the ago- 
nies of decision, when the day of produc- 
tion and the details of make-up approach. 
Cinematic Design, by Leonard 
Hacker. American Photographic Pub- 
lishing Company: $2.50 

THEORETIC discussion of the art 
A of the cinema and its possibilities of 
development. Form, rhythm and color are 
treated at length. A series of scenarios for 
amateurs is suggested in the second part. 
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WakKE, OLYMPUS 


Catherine Rapp 
of the Noyes- 
Rhythm group in 
one of the classic 
dances which she 
and Valeria Ladd 
presented before 
enthusiastic 
Greek audiences 
in Athens last 
summer. These 
dancers are to ap- 
pear in concert in 
New York on 
January 22nd at 
the Avon. 








** |. . book on the theatre is 


a grand and glorious piece of 
work. A civilized book and 
therefore of interest to all civ- 
ilized people, whether they 
read about the theatre or 
about God or about cocktail 
parties.”” — Hendrik Willem 
‘an Loon. 


The Stage 
is Set 


ll., $5.00 Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


| LEE Simonson’s | 





383 Madison Ave., N.Y 








The New 
Double Approach 


to appreciation of 


ENGLISH POETRY 


Here in this written and spoken course the emotions are first 








aroused—then the study is eagerly pursued by the student asan | 


inquiry to determine why the verse had the effect on him that 
it did. 


Poetry is word-music as well as word-language—an influence, | 
an emotion-compelling art that must be heard as well as seen to 


be appreciated. First read the chapter, then play the record— 
then read and play again. In this way as in no other are unlocked 
the hidden treasures that lie in Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, 


Shakespeare—the great word painters and songsters of our | 


civilization. 


Sent on Free Examination 
The book—173 pages, 12 chapters, size 6 x 9, is bound in 
nut-brown cloth. The records—12 in the series—are Durium 
type, light as light weight cardboard, but built for lifetime use. 
Price complete, postpaid, $7.20. Sent to you on APPROVAL 
Order now. Or write for descriptive circular to: 


The Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York. 








PLAYS TO READ 


Just out 


oe 
WHEN LADIES MEET 
By Rachel Crothers 


“It is a trim, well-planned and happily 

executed piece of work, which is as rich in 

its humor as it is warm in its sympathy.’ 
JouHn Mason Brown, N. Y. Post. 


Price $2.00 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Adapted By Eva Le Gallienne 
and Florida Friebus 
“This ‘Alice’ is beautiful nonsense, alive 
of course with the immortal humor of the 


book and glowing in the fresh excitement 
of the theatre.” é 
Joun Anperson, N. Y. Eve. Journal. 


Price—Paper $1.00 Cloth $1.50 


DANGEROUS CORNER 


By J. B. Priestley 
“One of the season’s better plays. I com- 
mend it to your attention.” 
GeorGE JEAN NatTHan, Judge. 
Price $2.00 


AUTUMN CROCUS 


Cc. L. Anthony 





This New York and London success is a 
tender and sensitive romance. 
Price $1.25 
By Mme. Alberti 
This long-awaited text, by the most famous 
living teacher of acting, is one of the most 
helpful and stimulating volumes ever pub- 


lished. 
— Price $2.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St., New York 
$11 West 7th St., Los Angeles 








Pauline Suterius Aird Marjorie Seligmay 


PLAYS IN PRINT 
NINE PLAYS 
Eugene O’Neill $4.00 
THE GREAT MAGOO 


Ben Hecht and Gene 
Fowler 2.09 





WHEN LADIES MEET 
GIRLS IN UNIFORM 
WILD DECEMBERS Clemence Dane 2.09 
The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


48 West 52nd Street 
New York City 


Telephone VOlunteer 5-209! 


Rachel Crothers 2.99 


Christa Winsloe 2.9 











POLLY OF 
THE CIRCUS 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
By MArGARET Mayo 


With a Director’s Manuscript 
Nathaniel E. Reeid. Just published. 
the players, 75¢ each. 


prepared by | 
Books for 


We shall be glad to send you 
our free catalogue, describing 
many of the best plays for ama- 
teur production. Address: 


The Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. | 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















priceless library of 150 
prints and photographs 

of stage settings and cos- 
tumes for less than 2% apiece 
COLLECTION presenting the arts of the 
theatre—the stages, productions, costumes, 


designs, settings, etc.—as developed during every 
period of theatrical history from the days of the 


Greeks to our own. 


For the use of theatre- 


lovers, students and teachers, to illustrate courses 


in the history of the drama; 


to supplement stu- 


dents’ or teachers’ notebooks on the development 


of the theatre, stage design, costume; 
models for classes in stage design 


to serve as 
to extra- 


illuminate general books; to use in conjunction 
with current books and magazines on the arts 


of the theatre. 


THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


$2.50 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


386 Fourth Avenue 





Selected by Edith J. R. Isaacs 


New York 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 





























A Theatre Library 





Theatres 
By Joseph Urban 


Forty-eight plates from origi- 

nal drawings of theatres, 

opera houses, and motion pic- 

ture theatres, already com- 

pleted or in project. With an 

introduction by the artist. 
$7.50 

* 


The Art of the 
Dance 


By Isadora Duncan 
Edited by Sheldon Cheney 
Twenty singularly suggestive 
and informative essays, a 
unique contribution to the sub- 
ject and a trenchant document 
in the history of modern art. 

$7.50 
* 


Drawings for the 
Theatre 
By Robert Edmond Jones 


Selected reproductions which 
stand as a record of the work 
of one of America’s foremost 
designers; a prophecy for the 
theatre of tomorrow. $5.00 


La Argentina 

By André Levinson 
A Study in Spanish dancing, 
with 32 plates. $10.00 


Theatre 
Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 


An invaluable collection of 
thirty-one essays on the arts 
and artists of the theatre in 
the light of the past ten crea- 
tive years of American theatre 
history. $4.50 


Plays of American 
Life and Fantasy 


A striking anthology of plays 
of fact and fantasy—among 
them plays by Eugene O’Neill, 
Paul Green, Alfred Kreym- 
borg, Stark Young, Arthur 
Hopkins and others. $3.00 


Order from 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 W. 57th St., New York 











What’s New... 


in theatre building 
and equipment 





Architecture 

@n a certain campus a 
delightful corner has recently been 
allocated to a new college theatre. 
The Department of Drama expects to 
have between $100,000 and $150,000 
to build it. They want approximately 
500 seats, the opportunity to set the 
stage with or without a proscenium, 
good lighting equipment, modern 
design, the right rehearsal, storage, 
workshop space, etc. Wisely they 
turn to all sources of information be- 
fore they begin; among others, to the 
newly formed National Theatre Con- 
ference. And the National Theatre 
Conference has ready for them, as 
one of the first of its theatre check 
lists, Frederic Arden Pawley’s Thea- 
tre Architecture: A Brief Biblio- 
graphy. The book is divided into 
four main sections, each containing 
all readily available references to 
theatres actually built or in project as 
they have been discussed in books or 
magazines, American or foreign. The 
main headings of the bibliography, 
with their important sub-heads, are as 
follows: I. Architectural Design: 
(1) European and American Thea- 
tres, (2) The Open Air Theatre; 
II. Examples of Theatres and Pro- 
jects; III. Technical References: (1) 
Acoustics, (2) Sightlines, (3) Stage 
Equipment, (4) Lighting of the 





Stage, (5) Lighting the Auditorium, 
(6) Heating, Ventilating and Air 
Conditioning, (7) Construction; IV. 
Production and Management. Mr. 
Pawley’s bibliography should give | 
very real help to any theatre archi- | 
tect or director who is faced with the | 
complicated problem of building, re- 
building, or re-equipping a theatre. 





Readers’ Guide 


Seventy-five hundred 
libraries are enriched and over a hun- 
dred magazine editors and their staffs 
are considerably relieved (of other | 
people’s questions and their own prob- | 
lems) by the publication (H. W. 


| Wilson Company) of the 1929-1932 
cumulation of the Readers’ Guide to 


| Readers’ 
| month all the important journals (in- | 


Periodical Literature, which answers 
all or nearly all of the questions that 
can be asked about magazine articles 
and the subjects they deal with. The) 
Guide indexes month by| 


cluding THEATRE ARTs MONTHLY), | 
listing the material both under the) 


(Continued on next page) 











* *& NEW 


The PETER CLARK 
SCENERY 


KIT 





Build Your Own Scenery! 
A purchaser of this Kit comments as follows: 
We learned that a sure way to economical 
production was the use of a set constructed 
according to the marvelously complete set of 
plans that accompanied the Kit. The quality o 
lans that ied the Kit. Th lity of 
the hardware is absolutely first class in every 
respect. Nothing has been overlooked to give 
rofessional construction to a set that is unbe- 
ievably low in price. Our satisfaction with the 
Kit is complete and we do not hesitate to 
recommend its purchase to any dramatic or- 
ganization.” 


Write for Iiustrated Folder 


PETER CLARK, INC. 


“Stage Equipment with a Reputation” 


538 West 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 




















COMPLETE 
| LIGHT 


CONTROL 


$2685 


Everything needed in a light control 
unit for correct illumination in the 
re gag theatre is incorpo- 
rated in this compact, inexpensive 
Dimmerette Switchboard. 

This totally enclosed unit consists 
of switches, fuses, a plug-in block for 
two 15-ampere stage pin connectors 
and a standard Ward Leonard Vit- 
rohm non-interlocking dimmer. 





FEATURES 
Low initial investment . . . simple in- 
stallation and operation . . . universal 
mounting . . . flexible control . . . com- 
pact unit construction . . . all parts 


accessible . . . fully enclosed. 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


DIMMERETTE SWITCHBOARD CO. 
254 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BANISH MAKE-UP 
DISCOMFORT 


MINERS 
THESP 


(Formerly Thespaint) 


A thoroughly modern, greaseless make-up 
that is lly replacing grease paint, THESP 
is easy to apply and easy to remove with 
soap and water. 


Prrcces in handy tubes, THESP is clean 
and economical to use. Press out only the 
amount needed. Apply to the face and 
am with both hands. Cold cream and 

usting powder are unnecessary. THESP is a 
complete make-up in itself. 


These can be thinned with water to con- 
= it into a body wash, or to be used for 
ning. 


The ease of handling, economy and pro- 
fessional appearance of THESP recommend 
it especially to players in little theatres, 
schools, colleges and non-professional groups. 


Secure a Trial Tube 


Send your name and address and the name and 
address of your group of players. State the shade 
of make-up desired. Enclose 10c in stamps to cover 
handling charges. 


Send to 








= MINER'S, INC. = 
461 EAST 147th STREET 
New York City 
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What's New.. 


(Continued from preceding page) 





subject and under the author and il- 
lustrator. It is of endless value in lo- 
cating articles for special study. It 
is of equal use, both to authors and to 
magazine editors, to find out how, 


| when and where a given subject has 


already been treated, or as a source 
of information about some special 


| writer's opinions and form of work. 


It is invaluable for checking dates, 
names, etc., and all in all, it is one of 
the few books which are of big bulk 
yet welcome on a library shelf. 


Theatrical Tights 


The material that goes 
into theatrical tights is of importance 
not only when the tights represent the 
finished costume but when they serve 
as a foundation for an outer costume. 
There is a new material, called Flex- 
Soie, for which its manufacturers 
claim advantages that would make it 
distinctly superior to most others in 
general use for making tights. It is 
said to be as elastic as silk, cotton, or 
wool, allowing entirely free move- 





ment. Moreover, it has a high lus 
tre finish which is not destroyed by | 
washing and ironing. 


Ultra Violet Effects 
The Stroblite Company, 


which specializes in luminous paints 
and in ultra-violet colors for theatri- 
cal costumes and scenery, has a new 
small-glow ultra-violet lamp which 
permits artists and stage directors to 
try out in advance the effects created 
on scenery and costumes by the Strob. 
lite products. Since many of the 
quick changes induced by the use of 
luminous paints, and so forth, bring 
about not only different colors under 
different lights, but entirely new color 
relations, this small new lamp has pos 
sibilities that far outstrip its size in 
importance. 


Write to Theatre Arts Monthly for 
more information on products or services 
listed here and for information on any 
other equipment or supplies which you | 
will need in the next few months. Ad: | 
dress Dept J., Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 | 
West 57th Street, New York. 














1916 


(Quarterly 
1916-1923) 


COMPLETE SETS 


of 


THEATRE ARTS 








Offer No. 2 


COMPLETE MONTHLY 


SETS 
Volumes VIII—XVI 
Theatre Arts complete in_ its 
monthly form. An_ invaluable 


foundation for a theatre library, 
containing many rare issues and 


over 1,500 illustrations. 
Bound $125 


Unbound $90 








Offer No. 1 
ONE COMPLETE SET 
Volumes I—XVI 
Bound 


A permanent and _ authoritative 
record of the sixteen momentous 
years just past in the progress of 
the theatre. To own it is to have 
on hand material on the theatre 
arts the value and variety of which 
the most painstaking research 
could not hope to duplicate. The 
only set now available. 


$240 


1932 


(Monthly 
1924-1932) 








Offer No. 3 | 
INCOMPLETE SETS 
114 Issues 
Volumes II—XVI 
Constitutes nearly as full a record 
The rare col- 


included ; 
but the set constitutes a magnifi- 


as the complete set. 


lectors’ issues are not 


cent working library for research, 


illustration, reference. 


Unbound $80 
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oe THEODORA IRVINE | 
STUDIO THEATRE. YALE UNIVERSITY 
rae teen, DEPARTMENT or DRAMA 
310 W. 73rd St., New York, at Riverside Drive B J 
George Pierce Baker, Chairman 
oe A COURSE IN ACTING * 
SOUND PICTURES IMPORTANT 
ley RADIO BROADCASTING . ANNOUNCEMENT 
d b Day and Evening Classes 
y pe os Mr. Baker will retire July 1, 1933. 
week in studio productions. He will be succeeded as Chair- 
Week sponsored br: man, and Professor of agg 4 
ue Se Gillies FACULTY History and Criticism, by Mr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Coburn Allardyce Nicoll of the University 
any, | Edith Wynne Matthison HISTORY AND Camas of London, an international au- 
ve Teacher of Alice Brady and Atlesivee ticoll " thority on the Drama, nominated 
ant others prominent in the theatre ee See by Mr. Baker and recently ap- 
atri- a ner aE PLAYWRITING Yal 
pi Enroll Now for Spring Term (ee Wilson Dodd hoe 
hich Tel taasone tan 4 PRODUCTION and staf, organized by Mr. Baker, 
wneduetendl icott 2-3345 Alexander Dean and the present curriculum, remain 
3 & aoe SCENE DESIGN intact. Mr. Lee Wilson Dodd, now 
ated Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development ionald Oenslager en on re ce age 
trob- will succeed to the chair in this 
“4 SCHOOL STAGE LIGHTING subject. Mr. Nicoll will bring an 
the @ re S. R. McCandless 
el OF THE international aspect to the Baker 
e of (39th Year) Cone, Sener idea, which Mr. Baker has de- 
ring Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred and Adele Astaire, ints ichaes veloped to its present fine blend- 
nder | Peggy Shannon. gg «neg oar Johann, Mary | VOICE AND DICTION ing of theory and practice through 
Pickford, ice Joyce. t . 
‘olor | onstance Welc renee vers o oe - 
pos- DRAMA, DANCE, VOCAL, SPEECH, OPERA | TECHNICAL DIRECTION the eatre. i t ae men me 
. Professional Stock Theatre training. Public student ety — age ae, rile Th a a 
€ in appearances six evenings weekly. Constant change : or the PFrofessiona eatre, the 
of pill, 20 technical instructors covering every STYLES OF ACTING Little Theatre, and the University, 
phase ~ the _" = 1 ra a OF nee Elizabeth Elson in a physical plant built for the 
yay roducers, including ranaon ynan, . . 
, for Kyrle, Stuart Beebe, Larry Marston, Frederick | DRAWING AND PAINTING purpose and dedicated to the idea. 
Vices Loomis and other prominent producers. Monroe W. Burbank Boyd Smith, Manager 
any Classes limited to 15 students, e 
you necessitating early registration. none estelogun slides 
Ad- ’ 
F ] 93 addres 
, 119 esrtggr's- aetna DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA, YALE UNIVERSITY 
Theodore Montaire, Sec’y. | ’ 
mn) Ost 85th St. New York City | New Haven, Connecticut 
a RRO ir aA 
FANNY BRADSHAW|TINA FLADA Mew Your StHool 
Plee Predecer, Director, Teacher Awarded highest degree diploma and e ae 
y , a OF THE THEATRE 
for several years one of the principal 
TINT teachers of the Central Institute of i : 
N N : Training and Coaching in 
INDIVIDUAL TRAI I G Mary Wigman in Dresden. ACTING AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 
VOICE e DICTION DANCE CLASSES Stage e Talking Pictures ¢ Radio 
For Stage and Daily Use for | Under Direction of 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 
ACTING TECHNIQUE ADVANCED DANCERS Enroll now for European Summer 
Travel School, Salzburg, Austria; Citi- 
BEGINNERS—CHILDREN zen’s House, Bath; Everyman Theatre, 
~ REHEARSAL GROUPS London; July 6 to Sept. 9, 1933. 
~ Su er Classes at New York School 
TINA FLADA RUTH WILTON eo ogg sth. Registration Ser fall 
| SCHOOL OF THE DANCE classes accepted now. 
136 East 67th St. 66 FIFTH AVEN For catalogue and details address 
| New York City REg. 4-3226 AL ™ . ga sated Registrar 139 West 56th St., N. ¥. C. 
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CHOICE SCHOOLS || MERICAN ACADEMY 
HERE are a large number | O F D R M T I * R T S 
of institutions offering A A A 
professional and literary in- FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
struction in the arts of the 
theatre. Many of these can ; “nee . ° ° 
is tecewsity veined. For 49 Y ears America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
The schools advertised in 
| 
i Theatre Arts Monthly are PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
known to offer splendid train- 
ing and to be reliable in every SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL 3rd 
way. Please identify yourself 
as a reader of Theatre Arts Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 
when writing these schools as 
special attention is given such ROOM 152-G 
inquiries, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
se we § CO S 


A FULL-TIME SCHOOL OF THE 
ARTS OF THE THEATRE 
FOR YOUNG MEN & WOMEN 


SEASON 1932-33 OCTOBER TO MAY 





TECHNIQUE OF ACTING » VOICE 
AND SPEECH » DANCING » MUSIC 
APPLIED TO MOVEMENT 
STAGE CRAFT 


WITH 


MARTHA GRAHAM — LOUIS HORST 
AGNES DE MILLE 
LAURA ELLIOT 
CAROL E. VEAZIE 
MARGARETE DESSOFF 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 
ARTHUR WILMURT 


IRENE LEWISOH 
DIRECTORS ae A WALLACH MORGENTHAU 





CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
441 MADISON AVE., N.Y. C., Ed. 5-5125 














Guild School 
Dramatic Arts 


Richard Saunders, Director 


ACTING — DICTION — DIRECTION 
STAGE MOVEMENT — DANCE 
FOR 
STAGE — RADIO BROADCASTING 
SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
ALLIED THEATRE ARTS 


Long and short term courses given by 
instructors who have been associated 
with leading schools, universities and 
the professional stage. 





The most modern sound equipment avail- 
able to students for radio and film work. 
A voice test will be given to applicants 
without charge or obligation. 


Write or telephone for appointment or further 
information to SECRETARY, 


Guild School of Dramatic Arts 





THE TEMPEST 


A KING-COIT Production 


Producers of 
Aucassin and Nicolete; Kai Khosru, etc. 


HECKSCHER 
THEATRE 


(Fifth Avenue at 104th Street) 
April Ist, 2nd, 7th. All Matinees 
Tickets at Theatre Box Office 
Phone: LEhigh 4-3545 
Prices: $2.00, $1.00 and 50c (tax free) 
Special Rates for Groups of Children 























148 West 56th Street New York City 
COlumbus 5-9769 


A permanent stage and radio repertory | 
company of professionals and semi-profes- | 
sionals, affiliated with school and available 
to students. 
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OF 


DANCE MIME 
DARTINGTON HALL 


Dance Technique 

Body Development 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 
Dramatic Improvisation 
Mask & Costume Making 
Puppets & Stagecraft 


























Drawings for the 
Theatre 
By Robert Edmond Jones 


Selected reproductions which stand as a 
record for the work of one of America’s 
foremost designers; a prophecy for the 
theatre of tomorrow. $5.00 


By Joseph Urban 


| 
Forty-eight plates from original drawings } 

of theatres, opera houses, and motion pic- 
ture theatres, already completed or in 
project. With an introduction by the | 
artist. $7.50 | 
' 


Theatre Arts, Ine. 


119 West 57th Street, New York 














seepeniy Festival 





JULY ait i2th, 1933 


FOUR _HUNDRED_ YEARS 
OF ENGLISH DRAMA 


With Special Lectures and a New Play 


Lecturers: 

PROFESSOR ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
PROF. LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 
DR. F. S. BOAS 
MR. BONAMY DOBREE 





Programme each week: 


{ 15th | THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL 


Mon. 7 Css | GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE 
tues. 1639 |THE FAIR MAID OF THE WEST | 


ALL FOR LOVE 





Wed. 1678 
Thurs. 1837 THE LOVE CHASE 
Fri. 1891 THE DANCING GIRL 

Sat. 1933 A NEW PLAY 


Illustrated Folders from: 
MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICES 


England: 25 Haymarket, London, S.W.| | 
U. S. A.: | Broadway, New York 
Canada: Room 282, C.P. Steamships, 
Windsor Station, Montreal 


Or See Special Inclusive Tours of the | 
DRAMA LEAGUE TRAVEL BUREAU | 
Hotel Barbizon-Plaza, New York | 
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THE BALLET CLUB. 


= 2 Ladbroke Road, W. 11 
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Drawing Art Music 
APPLY SECRETARY TOTNES = 
DARTINGTON HALL DEVON 2 
ENGLAND | 


| 7 
| 


Theatres | 


Thesteo Arts Monthly. 





When you are in London 


visi 


) {’ 
I erlormances 


at 9 P. M. 


during thocteival season 


Se va to duby 
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Guest Tickets 


to Readers of 
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